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Grad. 
student 
raped in 
rowhouse 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 

A Johns Hopkins University 
graduate student was robbed and 
raped in her residence at 328 E. Uni- 
versity Pkwy. this past Monday, ac- 
cording to a neighbor and Baltimore 
City Police Public Affairs Section Of- 
ficer Troy Harris. The incident oc- 
curred at approximately 3:16 p.m. as 
the victim arrived home. 

Johns Hopkins University Secu- 
rity and Northern District Police re- 
sponded to the scene, and an investi- 
gation is pending by Northern 
District. 

The suspect, still at large, is de- 
scribed in a Hopkins Security report 
as a6’0” African-American in his late 
20s or early 30s, wearing a blue 
hooded jacket and black pants. 

Authorities did not release the 
identity of the victim. 


Baltimore City Police Sex Offense | 


Detective Anthony Faulk is handling 
the investigation and declined to 
comment. 

University spokesman Dennis 
O’Shea said that the University is not 
commenting on the incident, instead 
referring all inquiries to the police. 


Harris said the victim arrived | 


home at approximately 3 p.m. to find 
the suspect already in her home. The 
suspect, according to Harris, then 
proceeded to tie her up witha pair of 


nylon stockings and stole money | 
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Senior Jenny Chiang speaks at a JHUnity rally last month. 


Weiss meets about 
new dept. proposal 


BY MATT O’BRIEN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


At a Friday meeting with mem- 
bers of the student group JHUnity, 
Daniel Weiss, the newly-appointed 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, outlined 
his proposals for improving African- 
American academic study programs 
at Hopkins. Joined by Associate Dean 
for Academic Affairs Steven David 


and newly-appointed Vice Dean for 


Faculty and Academic Programs 
Adam Falk, Weiss also revealed the 
University’s goals for dramatically 


increasing the diversity of theincom- | 


ing student population in the next | 


three years. 





Vice Provost to leave 
JHU for Bryn Mawr 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Vice Provost for Undergraduate 
Education Ralph Kuncl will be leav- 
ing Johns Hopkins University this 
June to take the position of Provostat 
Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania. 
Kuncl, who was named the first Vice 
Provost for Undergraduate Educa- 
tion last July, accepted the new posi- 
tion on March 5. 

Bryn Mawr President Nancy 
Vickers said that Kuncl was chosen 
from among “a very strong field of 
candidates” and stressed that “his 
impressive record of academic 
achievement and his deep commit- 
ment to liberal arts education were 
among the many outstanding quali- 
ties that appealed to Bryn Mawr’s 





search committee.” 

Vickers also praised Kuncl’s un- 
derstanding of “the importance of 
interdisciplinary collaboration and 
faculty renewal” and expressed con- 


fidence that “he will bring energyand | 
a fresh perspective to the challenging | 


role of [...] chief academic officer at 
the College.” 


Kuncl seemed enthusiastic about | | a 


the new position. 
“Tt was an extraordinary opportu- 
nityatavery fine institution,” he said. 


“It means I have complete responsi- | 
bility for all academic operations ina | 
| THe JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


fairly complex college.” 

According to Kuncl, the office of 
Provost is second only to that of the 
President at Bryn Mawr. 

Kuncl said that taking the position 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





The meeting was the first time stu- | 


dents in JHUnity discussed their writ- 
ten demands for an African-Ameri- 
can Studies Department with the 
University administration. The stu- 
dents brought with them a petition 
signed by over 1500 students. 
Weiss called the meeting an “ex- 
tremely productive, very 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Knapp appoints committee 
to investigate research ethics 


| BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


University Provost Steven Knapp 


recently announced the formation of 


a Committee on Participation Poli- 


cies for Human Subjects made up of 
members of each of the University’s 
four major divisions. In the wake of 


last summer’s incident involving the 

| death of a research subject, Ellen 
Roche, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
policies and procedures of research 
involving human subjects have come 
under review. 

“We’ve been taking a look at a lot 
of areas of research since then,” said 
Knapp, and the need to protect par- 
ticipants in research has become a 
priority, especially when the partici- 
pants are students or employees of 

| the University. 
Knapp appointed this committee 
| to study the issues specifically related 
to participation ofemployeesand stu- 
dents as subjects in research. Dr. Ruth 
| Faden, Director of the Johns Hopkins 
Bioethics Institute, is chairing the 
| committee. The other three members 
are Dr. Gary Gerstenblith, a profes- 
sor of medicine at the School of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Karen Haller, vice-president 
| for Nursing and Patient Care Services 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Dr. 
Michael McCloskey, a professor of 
| Cognitive Science at the Krieger 
| School of Arts and Sciences. 
| | “The purpose of the committee is 
| tolook carefully at practices... involv- 
| ing employees’ and students’ partici- 
pation in research,” said McCloskey. 








CARA GITLIN/NEWS-LE 


McCloskey (above) is a member of the new committe formed by Knapp. 


The goal is “to avoid any possibility 
of [employees or students] feeling 
pressured to participate” in a study. 

Employees and students affiliated 
with the University present a special 
situation when considering the ethi- 
cal guidelines of research. For ex- 
ample, said McCloskey, a situation 
could arise where an employee of the 
School of Medicine is recruited to 
participate ina study being conducted 
by their supervisor, and they might 
feel compelled to accept for fear of 
losing their job. The committee is 
working to ensure that “any subtle 
pressures would be avoided,” said 


Council rejects election probe 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER | 


Senior Class officers Camille Fesche and Meredith Price listen to Goutman’s proposal at Tuesday’s meeting. 


BY CARA GITLIN 


Senior Class President Stephen 
Goutman’s proposal to form a com- 
mittee to investigate last week’s Ex- 
ecutive Board Elections was rejected 


by everyone but Goutman at 
Tuesday’s Student Council meeting. 
Every member of Student Council 
except for Goutman either abstained 
or voted against the proposal, which 
sought to clarify allegations of voting 
irregularities and questions of stu- 
dent conduct. 

“This proposal was a way for Stu- 
dent Council to look at itself and to 
look at its conduct in the elections 
and bring out the facts in the elec- 
tions,” said Goutman. 

The proposal resolved that “Stu- 
dent Council establish an investiga- 
tive committee to question the events 
of the 2002 Executive Board Election.” 


DIN S'OE- THIS 


Goutman felt the need to bring up 
such a proposal in order to separate 
“what’s fact and what’s rumor. I 
though by holding this hearing... we 
could look at Student Council and 
look at how it operates.” 

Student Council President Anuj 
Mittal felt that Goutman’s resolution 
did not pass “because he put it in a 
structure that was too strong,” and 
added that it was “over the top.” 

The committee, as proposed by 
the resolution, would include nine 
members, include people from the 
Ethics Board, the Student Life Staff, a 
representative from the Office of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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MEN’S LAX TOPS HOFSTRA 

The Men’s Lacrosse team travelled 
tohistoricandscenic Hempstead, NY, 
where they barely escaped Hofstra 9- 
8, thanks to Adam Doneger’s three 
fourth quarter goals. Page Al2 


THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE 
Brotherly love? Who wants that? 
Everyone knows the real reason to go 
to Philadelphia is for the 
Cheesesteaks. Find out about the best 
places to get em, and more. Page B1 


BAD RELIGION — STILL ALIVE? 

They’re ancient now, and one of 
them even teaches at Cornell, But 
apparently they’re still putting out 
music, too. Read about their new al- 
bum. Page B5 
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McCloskey. 

Knapp shared the same concerns: 
“The question is raised- does some- 
one in that situation participate of 
their own free will?” Students could 
also potentially be pressured to vol- 
unteer asa subjectina research study. 
In many undergraduate psychology 
classes at Hopkins, especially at the 
introductory level, students who sign 
up to participate in experiments re- 
ceive extra credit. Generally, taking 
part in three experiments will raise a 
student’s grade a few points. 

Participation in such experiments 
“still has to be completely voluntary,” 
said McCloskey, which is question- 


| able if there is no alternative. 


“There needs to be another option 


| 
| available” for students to earn extra 


credit, such as writing a paper, and it 
“should be a real option that requires 
the same amount of work,” 
McCloskey added. 
Dr. Howard Egeth, a Professor of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


Falk given 
new Vice 
Deanship 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Lastweek, Physics and Astronomy 
Department professor Adam Falk was 
appointed Vice-Dean for Faculty and 
Academic Programs, a newly created 
position. The predecessor position, 
Dean of the Faculty, had a slightly 
different jurisdiction. The current 
Dean of the Faculty, Daniel Weiss, 
will move to the position of Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 
(KSAS), a position currently held by 
Stephen David, who is now’spending 
about half of his time working at that 
position. Weiss was contacted for com- 
ment, but did not reply by press time. 

According to Falk, his responsi- 
bilities as Vice-Dean include over- 
sight of centers and programs, such 
as the program in Comparative 
American Cultures (CAC) and the 
program for the 
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BY MICHELLE ROTHMAN 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 

- The locks were changed at 7 Frater- 
nity Drive as a police officer stood 
guard and the few remaining pieces 
of luggage and furniture were carried 
out. Former members of the the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s Phi Sigma 
Kappa fraternity gathered outside the 
house Saturday and waited for the 
checks refunding their rent money. 

Members of the Phi Sigma Kappa 
alumni housing corporation, which 
leases the house from the University, 
told residents Feb. 23 they had two 
weeks until theyhad to vacate thehouse. 
Theordertovacatecameafter PhiSigma 
Kappa International Headquarters re- 
voked the fraternity’s charter due to 
alcohol and risk management viola- 
tions stemming from the death of 
boarder Daniel Reardon, who had 
signed a bid to join the fraternity. 

Reardon, 19, was found uncon- 
scious and not breathing in a lounge 
area of the house Feb. 8 after drinking 
bourbon the night before, fraternity 
members said Feb. 26. Reardon died 
abouta week later after being removed 
from life support. 

Most residents of the house, 
though saddened about moving, were 
happy for the sense of closure after 
the incidents of last few weeks. 

“Maybe now we'll get to return to 
a state of normalcy,” said Steve 
Strycula, a sophomore business and 
finance major. 

Officials from the fraternity’s hous- 
ing corporation declined to comment. 


when seeking housing, most of the 
former fraternity chapter’s members 
wereableto find off-campus residences. 

The students said they would miss 
living in the house because it meant 
having all of their friends in one place 
so close to the campus. 

“Tam going to miss living [in the 


house] and being a member of the | 


oldest fraternity on campus,” Strycula 
said, addinghis recent experience had 
made him closer to his friends. 

Each fraternity member signed 
release papers and in return received 





AROUND THE COUNTRY 


U. Md. frat forced Assault victim files suit against Penn St. 
to vacate house 


from the $3,175 they paid at the be- | 


ginning of the semester. 
Thehousing corporation’slease ter- 


minates at the end of the semester, and | 


the house willlikely remain empty until 


then, said Jaquie O'Rourke, facilities | 


coordinator for the Greek Life Office. 
O’Rourke and other University of- 
ficials will inspect the house this week 
andat the end of the semester for dam- 
age and any necessary renovations. 
O’Rourke said she noticed no 
damage during a routine walk- 
through inspection on Feb. 28. 


Some residents initially ques- | 
tioned the legality of the housing | 


corporation’s order to vacate because 
they were not served with a formal 
eviction notice. But when the housing 
corporation assured them they would 
receivea check partiallyrefunding their 
rent, they agreed to leave quietly. 

Housing corporation members 
told fraternity members that leaving 
without argument would help the fra- 
ternity re-open its campus chapter 
sooner, giving them a place to reunite 
as alumni, some fraternity members 
said Feb. 26. 





BY RENEE PETRINA 


| DatLy COLLEGIAN 
| (PENNSYLVANIA STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY PARK, 
Pa. - A lawsuit filed Wednesday 
against Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity alleges that the University did not 
adequately support and protect a 
sexual assault victim. 

The Women’s Law Project filed the 
suit on behalf of the victim, a former 
student who withdrew from the Uni- 
versity after she said she was harassed. 

University spokespeople say the 
charges against Penn State are un- 
founded. 

Last semester, former Penn State 
wrestler Jean Celestin was convicted 
of sexually assaulting the woman and 
subsequently expelled from Penn 
State for two years. The woman said 
that in the time between the incident 
and Celestin’s expulsion, Celestinand 
his friends sexually harassed her, and 
she feared for her safety. 

The complaint, filed in District 
Court for the Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania, seeks to change Penn State’s 
sexual harassment policy and extract 
monetary compensation to cover 
damages and attorneys’ fees. At press 
time, the suit had not yet been served 


to Penn State, but that is expected to 
occur this week. 

The Women’s LawProjectisa Phila- 
delphia group that uses litigation, edu- 
cation and other methods to enact 
policy change in women’s issues. 

Carol Tracy, executive director of 
the Women’s Law Project, said her 
organization does not take many 
cases, but this one struck them as one 
to choose. 

“This case and this victim was very 
compelling to us,” said Tracy, who is 
one of the plaintiffs attorneys. 

The complaint against the Uni- 
versity, filed under the pseudonym 
Jane Doe to protect the identity of the 
victim, charges that Penn State’s re- 
sponse to the sexual harassment she 
experienced after the assault was “pa- 
tently inadequate.” 

“Penn State’s actions constitute 
deliberate indifference to known, se- 
vere and pervasive sexual harass- 
ment,” the introduction reads. 

Thecomplaintalso alleges that this 
harassment denied the victim equal 
access to her college education under 
Title IX and that Penn State breached 
animplied contract for student safety 
in the victim’s case. 

After receiving a copy of the suit, 
Penn State released a statement say- 


ing that the University “takes strong 
exception” to the claims in the suit. 

“Penn State acted responsibly ev- 
ery step of the way,” said Bill Mahon, 
university spokesman, in the pre- 
pared statement. 

Later, ina phone interview, Mahon 
said the complaint was vague and 
contained inaccuracies. For example, 
the complaint says the University 
moved the victim to an on-campus 
apartment and then an off-campus 
apartment. Mahon said she was only 
moved to an on-campus apartment. 

“We felt atan on-campus place we 
could control her security,” he said. 

The victim was assaulted in Au- 
gust of 1999 at the off-campus apart- 
ment of Nathaniel Parker. Parker and 
Celestin, both members of Penn 
State’s wrestling teamat the time, were 
charged with rape, involuntary devi- 
ate sexual intercourse, sexual assault 
and indecent assault. 

Celestin was found guilty of sexual 
assault in October 2001, and Parker 
was cleared of all charges. 

In December 2001, after the vic- 
tim requested the University reopen 
its case against Celestin, the Office of 
Judicial Affairs expelled him from the 
University for two years. 

According to the complaint, 


Grand jury examines Seton Hall U. fire 


BY LESLIE MURRAY 
THE SETONIAN (SETON HALL U.) 


(U-WIRE) SOUTH ORANGE, 
N.J. - The special grand jury investi- 


gation into the Boland Hall fire could 
Despite the difficulties many face | 





end as early as March 15, according 
to the stated length of impanelment 
by the Essex County Prosecutor’s 
Office. 

The 23-member panel was origi- 
nally empanelled from Oct. 12 to 
March 15 to meet every Thursday for 
21 meetings, but could be extended if 
the grand jury requires more time to 
hear testimony or to render a deci- 
sin, ; 

“The presentation is still’on go- 
ing,” Charlotte Smith, Executive As- 
sistant Prosecutor and spokeswoman 
for the Essex County Prosecutor’s 


a partial rent refund of about $1,250 | Office, said. 





College graduation. 
rates to be monitored 


BY DOROTHY AUGUSTYNIAK 
DalLy BRUIN 
(U. CaLiForNIA-Los ANGELES) 


(U-WIRE) LOS ANGELES - The 
Bush administration is currently con- 
sidering a proposal to strictly moni- 
tor college graduation rates, and some 
higher education officials do not like 
the way the plan is developing. 

In February, the U.S. Department 
of Education released its new “strate- 
gic plan” draft. It consisted of an out- 
line of the Bush administration’s 
policy goals for improving elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education 
over the next five years. 

A final version was scheduled to 
come out earlier this month, but its 
release has been postponed, accord- 
ing to the American Council of Edu- 
cation. 

The section of the draft concern- 
ing higher education said, “although 
American institutions of higher edu- 
cation areamong the bestin the world, 
the public and many policymakers 
are especially concerned about the 
effectiveness of postsecondary insti- 
tutions” and are concerned about 
universities graduating students “in 
a timely fashion.” ; 

Currently, colleges are required to 
report their graduation rates each year 


to the Education Department’s Na-' 


tional Center for Education Statistics 
and have them available upon request. 
The proposal under consideration 
could make states serve as agencies to 
the federal government by keeping 
track of the graduation rates of col- 
leges at all levels: community, public 
and private, 
Therenotyet specific detailsonhow 
the plan would be implemented, nor 
are there specifics as to how the federal 
government mightkeep statesaccount- 
able for their schools’ graduation rates. 
The issue of monitoring college 
graduation rates is more of a concern 
because of the expected increase in 
college students over the next ten 
years, according to the Department 


of Education and the American 


Council of Education 
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“The number of college students 
is expected to grow within the next 
ten years,” said Paul Hassen, assis- 
tant director of public affairs of the 
American Council of Education, a 
group thatadvocates theinterests and 
goals of higher education. 

“The major concern is whether or 
not we will be able to accommodate 
all of them,” he added. 

Some college lobbyists and lead- 
ers in education object to the 
administration’s proposal, saying it 
is inappropriate for the federal gov- 
ernment to dictate to states how they 
oversee college graduation rates, es- 
pecially private ones. 

“The quality of higher education 
is the responsibility of the institu- 
tions, accrediting agencies, and for 
public institutions, state govern- 
ments, and this approach has served 
the nation well,” wrote Terry W. 
Hartle, senior vice president for gov- 
ernment and public affairs at the 
American Council on Education, ina 
letter to the Department of Educa- 
tion on behalf of his organization. 


But Hassen said that, givenenroll- | . 


ment increases, tougher regulatory 
measures are necessary. 

The number of students going to 
college willincrease because moreand 
more students from 


‘underrepresented and minority 


groups will consider going to college, 
Hassen said. 

Healso mentioned thatit’sa “good 
problem,” but the concern is how the 
administration will handle the num- 
ber of students from university to 
university if the proposal is not 
adopted. 

The average amount of time it takes 
for a student to obtain the Bachelor’s 
degree is 5.5 years, according to the 
American Council on Education. 

Some universities are already mak- 
ing an effort in accommodating large 
amounts of students and getting them 
to graduate in four years. 

For example, UCLA’snewrequire- 
ment for being a full-time student is 
having 13 units as a freshman rather 
than 12 units. 
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Smith could not comment on any 
other aspect ofthe presentation, other 
than that testimony is still being pre- 
sented, because the proceedings are 
protected. 

“You can never puta time limit on 
any grand jury presentation,” she 
said. 

The grand jury was formed to con- 
sider if arson and homicide charges 
would be brought against anyone re- 
lating to the Jan. 19, 2000 early morn- 
ing fire on the third floor of Boland 
Hall that claimed the lives of three 
Seton Hall University freshmen stu- 
dents and left another 58 injured. 

“Seton Hall University has coop- 
erated fully with both the Essex 
County Prosecutor’s Office and the 
grand jury during the course of the 
investigation,” said Mary Meehan, 
executive vice president for adminis- 
tration, regarding Seton Hall’s rolein 
the grand jury investigation. 

The grand jury will also hear testi- 
mony and consider whether Seton 
Hall was responsible for a breach in 
the safety procedures in relation to 
the Boland Hall fire. 

“Since the grand jury process is 
confidential in nature, we are unable 
to provide any specific information 
about who has been called to testify 
or what that testimony might have 
entailed,” Meehan said. 


The special grand jury was 
impanelled only to hear testimonyon 
the Boland Hall fire, and is unlike a 
normal grand jury that would hear 
testimony on multiple cases at one 
time. 

Also, unlike trial juries, which de- 
cide the verdict of guilt or freedom of 
guilt in an average court proceeding, 
grand juries would only decide if an 
indictment, a formal written accusa- 
tion naming specific persons and 
crimes, should be issued. 

The jurors would use a majority 
vote to decide if the indictment is to 
be issued. 

Ifa grand jury does not return an 
indictment, it is usually because the 
testimony presented did not show 
enough evidence to prove that a spe- 
cific person has committed the 
crime or that the offense meets the 
standards of the crime they stand 
accused of. 

In the United States, federal grand 
juries range between 16 and 23 ju- 
rors. 

The Essex County Prosecutors 
Office cannot comment on the ex- 
pected length of time required to hear 
all of the relevant testimony. 

Seton Hall remains as involved in 
the proceedings as is allowable in this 
case according to Meehan. 

Meehan said that the university is 





Conn. Gov. proposes 
cutting financial aid 


BY JOE LIGHT 
Tue YALE HERALD (YALE U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
- Connecticut residents at Yale Uni- 
versity and other private universities 
in Connecticut may have one fewer 
source of financial aid next year. 

“This certainly sends a message to 
students that if you re very bright and 
have need, Connecticut doesn’t think 
you should strive for the best colleges 
in the world,” Judith Greiman, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Conference 
of Independent Colleges, said. 
For years, the Connecticut Inde- 
pendent College Student Grant 
(CICS) program has given out need- 
based scholarships of up to $8,320 
per year to Connecticutresidents with 
financial need who want to attend a 
private university in the state. When 
Governor John G. Rowland submit- 
ted his budget proposal to the state 
legislature, however, he revealed ma- 
jor cuts to the grant program. If the 
proposal passes, Connecticut stu- 


dents who wish to attend a university 
with an endowment of $100 million 
or more will receive no funding from 
the government. 

“Tn general, the budget cutis across 
the board,” Dean Pagani, a spokes- 
man for the governor, said. “With 
respect to the fund, there are about 19 
colleges that receive funding through 
it. Only four of the colleges with the 
largest endowments are the cut. 
[Rowland] tried to be fair about it.” 

Other than Yale, affected colleges 
would include Fairfield University, 
Trinity College, and Wesleyan . 

Opponents of the proposal object 
to any cuts in educational funding at 
all. The CICS program as it stands 
only receives two percent ofthe state’s 
higher education expenditures. 

Nevertheless, the private colleges 
in Connecticut account for approxi- 
mately half of all degrees conferred in 
state. If the program loses funding, 
many believe Connecticut high school 
students, who might have chosen to 
stayin Connecticut, willlookelsewhere. 











awaiting the return of the grand jury 
and their decision. 

“We are hopeful that the grand 
jury will reach a conclusion as soon as 
possible,” Meehan said. 
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Parker and Celestin “began an orga- 
nized campaign to harass Jane Doe 
and make her fear‘for her safety.” 

Thecomplaintsaysthat Parkerand : 
Celestin “shadowed” the victim » 
around campus /and “constantly 
hurled sexual epithets” at her. 

The victim twice attempted sui- 
cideasaresult ofharassmentafter the 
assault, according to the complaint. 

In October, Penn State issued an 
administrative directive prohibiting 
Parker, Celestin and their friends from - 
contacting the victim and her friends. 

The complaint says Penn State did 
not enforce the directive and the ha- 
rassment continued, but Penn State 
spokeswoman Amy Neil said the Uni- 
versity did enforce it. 

“We feel that we acted appropri- 
ately in pursuing those responsible 
for the crime and addressing the spe- 
cific needs of the victim,” she said. 

The directive is cited in the 
University’s released statementas one 
of the ways the university responded 
to the victim’s needs. 

The complaint said that after Penn 
State moved the victim to a newliving 
space, the harassment did not stop. 
She withdrew from the University af- 
ter she stopped attending classes in 
the Fall 1999 semester. According to 
the complaint, the victim wants to 
complete her education, but she does 
not wish to re-enroll at Penn State 
because harassment might continue. 

The complaint asks that the court 
require Penn State to institute strict 
sexual harassment policies. The re- 
quests also include compensatory 
damages for loss of equal access to 
education. 

Penn State maintains thattheclaims 
of the complaint lack grounding. 
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JHUnity presents petition 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
helpful discussion. The students 
worked extremely hard to write a co- 
gent, articulate and passionate docu- 
ment making clear their desire for us 
to move forward on the issue of Afri- 
can and African-American Studies.” 

Their proposal outlines a depart- 

ment,” said Weiss. “At this juncture, 
I think a department is unrealistic, 
and they understood what I was talk- 
ing about.” 

“We didn’t get bogged down with 
debateona program or department,” 
said JHUnity memberand senior Eric 
Leslie. 

Weiss said that he cannot create a 
program without the support of the 
faculty. He is “currently talking with 
the faculty to see what’s possible.” 
Weiss said that the program would 
“inevitably include a major” and 
graduate training programs. 

“The long term goal on 
[JHUnity’s] part would be to have a 
department,” said Weiss. “My long 
term goal would be to make sure that 
African and African-American Stud- 
ies is fully represented here at a sub- 
stantive level. I don’t know what the 
ideal answer to that question is yet. I 
need to study it. And I’ve asked the 
faculty to study it with me... Whatwe 
can agree to commit to as a commu- 
nity is a process to get this done. And 
we'llhave results quickly, oras quickly 
as we can. Sometime next year.” 

Some members of JHUnity are 
hoping to see more immediate re- 
sults. “They keep telling us we have to 
havea lot of patience,” said freshman 
JHUnity member Susie Schweigert. 
“Ttshouldn’t take five years for this to 
happen.” 

Students requested that Weiss re- 
portbackon updates by April 5. Weiss 
agreed, although he said that the up- 
dates may be limited. 

In terms of expansion that is al- 
ready in place, Weiss reported that 
the University already has 17 ten- 
ured faculty whose work deals with 
African and African-American 
Studies, including two new hires in 
the Department of Anthropology. 
Anthropologist Jane Geyer, who 
specializes in Africa, and Pamela 
Reynolds, who specializes in chil- 
dren and warfare, will join the fac- 

ulty in July. 

‘The University has also made two 
new hires of African-American jun- 
ior faculty. Historian Chris Brown 
studies British history, abolitionism 
and the slave trade. Sociologist 
Pamela Bennett studies the sociology 
of education. Both will join the 
Hopkins faculty in July. 

Before the creation of a program, 
Weiss wants to use Hopkins’ present 
faculty in finding “ways of leveraging 
the existing strengths of the institu- 
tion even further.” 

However, some JHUnity students 
want the university to look beyond 
the present faculty in order to recruit 
‘more African-American faculty and 
African-American Studies specialists. 
Freshman JHUnity member Morgan 
MacDonald would like the Univer- 
sity to “push for a leading scholar in 
African-American Studies” who can 
help lead a new Department. 

Weiss said that a successful pro- 








gram will have to have an “anchor.” 
He cited a central location and an 
attractive environmentwith the “right 
kind of intellectual community and 
resources” as a requirement for the 
creation of a viable African-Ameri- 
can Studies program. 

“I’mcompletely committed to see- 
ing [this] through,” said Weiss. 

In addition to the administrative 
proposals on academics, Weiss re- 
vealed the University’s goals for di- 
versifying the undergraduate popu- 
lation. 

The Admissions Office, under 
Director John Latting, aims to have 
an incoming student body of 10 
percent African-American students 
and 10 percent Hispanic students 
by 2005. The most recent incoming 
class was three percent African- 
American. 

“Latting’s goal is an aggressive 
one,” said Weiss, who explained that 
the Office of the Deans will be fully 
supporting and funding this goal. 

In order to reach these levels of 
student diversity, the Office of Ad- 
missions will be engaging in more 
aggressive and targeted recruiting by 
making more visits to under repre- 
sented schools. 

Rather than focusing simply on 


SATs, admissions will be looking at 
various criteria and considering other 
“demonstrable factors showing 
achievement.” 

Weiss adds that Hopkins “needs 
work” in order to retain the A frican- 
American students it accepts by 
“mak[ing] sure that once we get them 
here, that we have in place the re- 
sources to make it a more attractive 
place to be.” 

“That alone is not an administra- 


tive issue,” he said. “It’s a school is- | 


» 


sue. 
Both Weiss and the students in- 
terviewed by the News-Letter consid- 
ered the meeting to be productive 
and encouraging. 

“(Weiss is] much more sympa- 
thetic towards our needs than previ- 
ous deans, particularly the most re- 
cent dean,” said Leslie. 

Also present at the meeting were 
Assistant Director of the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs Rose 
Varner Gaskins and professors Sara 
Berry of the History Department, Siba 
Grovogui of the Political Science De- 
partment, Neil Hertz of the English 
Department, Katrina Bell McDonald 
of the Sociology Department and Fe- 
licity Northcott of the Anthropology 
Department. 





Rapist strikes near 





Hopkins campus 
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Many Hopkins students live on E. University, where the rape took place. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
from her wallet before finally raping 
her. The suspect then fled out the rear 
door of the upstairs apartment of the 
residence. The victim called police 

immediately after the incident. 
Another neighbor, junior Steve 
Schenck, who wasathomenext door to 
328 E. University when the incident 
occurred, said he was interviewed by 
botha Hopkins Security Officer andan 

Baltimore City Police Detective. 
“The detective asked me if I'd 
heard anything, specifically crashing 
or screaming and also asked me if I’d 
seenan African-American man wear- 
ing a hooded sweatshirt,” said 
Schenck. “The [Hopkins Security 
Officer] seemed to be trying to figure 
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out if the [victim] was Hopkins-af- 
filiated.” 

The rape is the second sexual as- 
sault reported by Hopkins Security 
in the past two months. A female JHU 
student was sexually assaulted on Jan. 
4 while jogging in front of 619 W. 
University Pkwy. That suspect was 
described by the victim as an African- 
American male in his late 30s or early 
40s, 6'1”, with a heavy build, wearing a 
navy blue knit cap, a dark blue or black 
puffy-style coat and dark pants. 
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Ticket policy implemented 
for ’02 graduation ceremony 


| UNG f 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Hopkins administration has 
decided to revamp their Commence- 
ment ticket policy to account for the 
growing problem that has faced 
graduating seniors in recent years. 
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EMILY NALVEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Graduating ceremonies on Garland Field are becoming more crowded. 


Due to a steady increase in the under- 
graduate population, recent gradua- 
tion ceremonies have become more 
crowded. Earlier this year, President 
Brody and the Hopkins administra- 
tion announced that each graduating 
senior will receive four tickets for 
friends and family in the main Com- 


Falk to oversee CAC 
and WGS programs 
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study of Women, Gender and Sexu- 
ality (WGS), graduate programs, aca- 
demic departments and strategic 
planning for department faculty. 

As for his agenda for his upcom- 
ing term, Falk said, “I’m very much 


| ina learning mode and I think I will 


be for a while... Right now, I’m still 
in the learning mode and I think I 
will be for a while.” 

One of Falk’s most controver- 
sial responsibilities will be the stew- 
ardship of the CAC program, which 
student groups are currently lob- 
bying to have expanded into a De- 
partment of African and African- 
American Studies. 

Last week, Falk was at a meeting 
of the campus political-action um- 
brella group JHUnity, which sup- 
ports a creation of a Department for 
Africanand African-American stud- 
ies. 

“African-American Studies 
should have a strong intellectual 
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presence in Arts and Sciences, said 
Falk. 

“T don’t think that there’s any 
question that we should support an 
African-American studies program 
(with a small ‘p’).” 

In the Physics and Astronomy 
Department, Falk was a member of 
the High Energy Theory Group and 
studies “issues in elementary par- 
ticle physics and quantum field 
theory,” according to Falk’s Web 
site. 

In 1999, Falk won the Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Association Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award. 

Falk was also named as a recent 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Fellow. 

In speaking about the new posi- 
tion he is about to take on and the 
responsibilities it will entail, Falk 
expressed gratitude to be a part o 
the KSAS. 

“Tm very excited aboutit. This is 
a very exciting time for the school 
of Arts and Sciences.” 
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mencement tent on Garland Field. 

The decision to distribute tick- 
ets for the families of graduating 
seniors is the solution decided up to 
a solve the crowding problem. 
“There’s no easy answer andI don’t 
think there’s any easy solution,” said 
Steven Goutman, president of the 
Class of 2002. “It’s really difficult 
to go one way or the other, simply 
because there was no way to satisfy 
everybody.” 

The joint decision was made be- 
tween faculty in the President’s Of- 
fice and the Office of Special Events 
in review of last year’s graduation. 
Traditionally, the Commencement 
ceremony was held on the Upper 
Quad. It was only last year that the 
ceremony was moved to Garland 
Field to accommodate the growing 
crowds. The recently-completed con- 
struction oncampusalso necessitated 
the move to Garland Field; because of 
the work that was done, it is no longer 
possible to move heavy equipment 
on the Upper Quad. 

The issue, said Goutman, is sim- 
ply that a lot of people want to go to 
graduation. “Some people bring 
two members of their family, others 
bring 19. The real concern is that if 
an individual student pays $120,000 
for tuition, they should at least be 
guaranteed a few seats under the 
tent.” 

Students have had mixed reactions 
to the news so far. “The feedback was 
pretty split,” said Goutman. “Half 
the people didn’thavea problem with 
tickets and the other half did. There’s 
no real right answer. It seems this 
clearly will solve some problems, at 
least allowing every student to have 
some member of his or her family at 
the ceremony, where in the past it 
wasn’t guaranteed.” 

Hopkins is not the only school to 
come to this decision in recent years; 
many other schools around the coun- 
try have moved to tickets to ensure 
good seats for the families and friends 
of graduating seniors. Previously, 
getting good seats was dependant on 
what time families arrived and how 
many people students invited. The 
Hopkins administration introduced 
this new policy asa way to be fair toall 
graduating students. “It will be a 
change,” said Goutman, “and I think 
we're just going to have to see how it 
turns out.” 

The Office of Special Events and 
the Office of Student Life are working 
on additional options for those who 
don’t have seats in the main tent. The 
Commencement ceremony will take 
place on Garland Field on May 23. 
Commencement will start at 9 a.m., 
with the Undergraduate Diploma 
Ceremony taking place at 1:45 p.m. 
Tickets for the Commencement cer- 
emonywill be distributed towards the 
end of April until May 10. 
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Participation policiesto | StuCo wants more security 
be reviewed by committee 


Panel will proved safeguards for human participation in research 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
Psychology and at the University, 
does not feel that Hopkins students 
are being compelled to participate in 
experiments when they would rather 
not. “I don’t think ‘pressure’ is the 
right word,” said Egeth, who studies 
human perception andattention. “At 
many schools it’s sort of a require- 
ment.” 

The death of Roche last summer 
brought national attention to the 
University and in particular the eth- 
ics of recruiting students and em- 
ployees. Roche was a 24-year old 
technician employed at Hopkins’ 
Asthma and Allegy Center who was 
taking part in an asthma research 
protocol titled “Mechanisms of 
Deep Inspiration-Induced Airway 
Relaxation.” As part of the study, 
she inhaled the chemical hexam- 
ethonium, and researchers were to 
monitor how her lungs responded 
to the irritant. 

She soon developed a cough, and 
on May 9, five days after inhaling the 
chemical, she was admitted to inten- 
sive care. Roche died on June 2. 

Her “death... made us aware of 
some issues we hadn’t been think- 
ing about,” said McCloskey. Imme- 
diately following the tragedy, an 
external review board was sent in to 
examine all aspects of University- 
affiliated research practices. On July 
19, the U.S. Office for Human Re- 
search Protections (OHRP) sus- 
pended all federally funded research 
involving human subjects at all 
Hopkins divisions except for the 
School of Public Health and the 
Homewood campus. 

Approximately 2,400 protocols 
were suspended. The suspensions 
were partially removed after five days 
with the understanding that a rigor- 
ous review of all research protocol 
was to take place. 

The committee, which held its first 
meetingin January, is first taking steps 
to “pin down exactly what the proce- 
dures are for recruiting [subjects]” 
said McCloskey, who served on the 


Internal Review Board (IRB) at 
Hopkins in the past. 

In addition, they are using of 
policies and procedures at other 
research institutions to guide them. 
“Different institutions have differ- 
ent policies,” said Knapp, and the 
committee wants to find out more 
specifically how they operate. They 
are currently “making a review of 
the policies at other institutions,” 
said McCloskey. They are also tak- 
ing into account the guidelines of 
organizations like the American 
Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 

Knapp said that he appointed 
Faden to chair the committee because 


The death of Roche 
last summer brought 
national attention 

to the University and 
in particular the 
ethics of recruiting 
students and 
employees. 





she is “a national expert on the ethics 
of research” and the “ideal person” 
for the job. 

While acknowledging that “all in- 
stitutions thatare involved in research 
have responsibility to protect [their 
subjects],” Knapp noted that Hopkins 
has a particular responsibility. 
Hopkins is “the largest recipient of 
NIH (National Institute of Health) 
funds,” said Knapp, andisalsoknown 
for having a “tradition of providing 
leadership in this area.” 

McCloskeyadded that theresearch 


done at Hopkins may be scrutinized 
more than most. “It’s important for 
Hopkins to take the lead because we 


BY MARINA KOESTLER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


President Anuj Mittal spoke about 


| the need for increased off-campus 
| security at this week’s Student Coun- 


are sO prominent in medical re- | 


search,” said McCloskey. 
Solving the problem of protecting 


research participants without com- | 
promising or constraining the actual | 


studies will require “a delicate bal- 
ance,” said Knapp. “You don’t want 
to be too restrictive but you want to 
make sure you re protecting people’s 
safety.” 

It is not as if Hopkins has not 
worked to look out for the interests of 
research participants before the inci- 
dent, said McCloskey. “Hopkins has 
always tried very hard to protect the 
rights of subjects.” 

Another question that has been 
raised in the aftermath of the investi- 
gation is whether the medical school 
human subjects review committee is 
overworked. According to Knapp, 
Hopkins has increased the number of 
IRBs as well as the number of people 
reviewing research. 





In terms of how research taking | 
place onthe Homewood Campushas | 


been affected by the incident, “basi- 
cally we’re just more careful about 
things like consent forms and follow- 
ing procedures,” said Egeth. 

The committee will eventually 
produce a report for the Provost 
after concluding their research “giv- 
ing recommendations if any policy 


changes need to be made,” said | 


McCloskey. 

There are no strict timelines in 
place at the moment. “We did not 
impose a deadline” for when this 
report is to be completed, said 
Knapp. 

The members of the committee 
hope to have finished the report 
within the next few months. “We’re 
looking toward late in the spring [or] 
early summer” said McCloskey. 

Whatever recommendations the 
committee makes, Knapp knows 
that “there isn’t any clear-cut an- 
swer” to the ethical questions being 
raised. 





Goutman’s resolution defeated 
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the Dean of Homewood Student Af- 
fairs and the president of each class. 

It did not include a representative 
from the Board of Elections (BoE). 
Because “he didn’t include the BoE in 
[the committee]” said Class of 2005 
Vice President Megan Coe. “It did 
seem like it would undermine the 
BoE’s authority.” 

Other Student Council members 
had more general reasons for reject- 
ing the proposition. “The elections 
already been decided I didn’t find a 
reason to lookback into it,” said Class 
of 2003 Representative Chris Cunico. 

Mittal would prefer to see “discus- 
sionratherthanan investigation” about 
the issues surrounding the election. 

Theinterpretation ofthe BoE rules 
and regulations have been questioned 
in the wake of events that occurred 
near the end of the campaigning pe- 
riod for the 2002 Elections. 

The weekend before the March 4 
elections, Audrey Henderson, one of 
the three candidates for StuCo presi- 
dent, was cited for a having a banner 
hanging in a dorm room right above 
the entrance to MegaBYTES in AMR 
II. The BoE rules state that “physical 
campaign materials are limited to 
posters and advertisements in cam- 
pus publications. No exceptions.” In 
addition, the rules state that “You 
may not hang banners outside or off 
of any campus structures. Anything 
larger than 8.5” x 11” is a banner.” 
Henderson was in violation of this 
rule, according to BoEc o-Chair Erika 
Stoddard. “Youcan’t put up any kind 
of banner,” said Stoddard. 

As a result of this violation, 
Henderson was informed by the BoE 
on Sunday afternoon that she would 
no longer be able to do campaigning 
of any kind. She was not allowed to 
tell anyone to vote for her. 

“These are severe punishments,” 
said Mittal. “Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday are absolutely key days” for 
campaigning. 

Additionally, “there were other 
complaints brought up bya couple of 
other candidates,” said Stoddard, in- 
cluding illegal postering. 

Over the weekend, other allega- 
tions ofimproprieties surfaced. Class 
of 2003 Secretary Tara Feehan posted 


an away message on America Online 


(AOL) Instant Messenger listing the 
“Top Ten Reasons Not to Vote for 
Audrey.” Instant Messenger messages 
are visible,to anyope that knows the 





person’s screen name, which can be 
obtained by entering the person’s e- 
mail address. The message included 
the words “Don’tvote Audrey!!” and 

- “Go with Chris or Manish! Either 
way you win!” She was referring to 
Cunico and Manish Gala, the other 
two presidential candidates. 

When asked about Feehan’s al- 
leged conduct, Director of Student 
Involvement Dr. Bill Smedick said, 
“I think it’s unfortunate. Ethically, I 
don’t think it was appropriate.” 

“It is disappointing that someone 
would take that stance,” said Mittal; 
however, he added, “it is Tara’s per- 
sonal space.” 

Another BoE regulation governs 
negative campaigning. It states that 
“negative campaigning is prohibited. 
You may not misrepresent your op- 
ponent to the public or to the BoE...” 
Additionally, the rules state that “you 
are responsible for all campaigning 
on your behalf.” 

In retrospect, this “violation was 
more froma moral perspective anda 
professional perspective” than a le- 
gal perspective, said Mittal. 

“T didn’t look at it as campaigning 
on my behalf. If anything illegal was 
going on, I didn’t know about it,” said 
Cunico. “I have nothing to do with 


What she puts up on her AOL profile.” 
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Juniors Sarah Cummings, Tara Feehan and Omer Taviloglu at Tuesday's 
StuCo meeting. None supported Pres. Stephen Goutman’s resolution. 


Cunico felt that the proposal would 
notresolveanything because he “didn’t 
feel the need to investigate rumors.” 

Mittal intends to havea “less struc- 
tured set of discussions” with Stu- 
dent Council members about the 
events of the election. 

Student Council members 
wanted Goutman’s proposal to be 
more explicit in what he was look- 
ing to investigate, but he “didn’t 
think it was appropriate to do that 
publicly,” said Goutman. The point 
was “so that we’re not talking about 
rumors, so we can sit down and look 
at the facts. 

Despite the fact that his proposal 
did not pass, Goutman thinks the BoE 
needs to examine itself. 

“The BoE is going to have to look 
at what happened in the last election 
and if they feel they need to make 
changes in the election procedures, 
they have the power to do that.” 

When asked what he thought the 
BoE should do in response to the ques- 
tions surrounding the election, Mittal 
said, “Some of their rules allow for un- 
fair practices. Their rulesare clear, they 
just have to be consistent.” 

Despite what may have gone on, 
“Manish is president and it’s as good 
as a Supreme Court decision,” said 
Goutman, s 








cil (StuCo) meeting. 

Morethan halfofthe student body 
lives off of the Homewood campus, 
and with continued Hopkins expan- 
sion, the area that Hopkins students 
live in will spread even further. An 
investigation of where crime is taking 
place will be a useful tool in dealing 
with security issues, according to 
Mittal. He added that hiring more 
security guards could ultimately be 


| necessary. since there is a question of 


whether this would be difficult for 
Hopkins to do because hiring more 
guards could mean that they would 
need to unionize. The security issue 
will persist, as StuCo is striving to 
create four-year housing for under- 
graduates, meaning that the area of 
Baltimore containing University 
Housing would expand and need in- 
creased protection. 

Executive Treasurer Noel 
DeSantos gave his financial report. 
He will be meeting with Dean of Stu- 
dents Susan Boswell on March 20 to 
discuss the budget for nextyear. There 
will be budget hearings all this week, 
in the Mattin Center from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. for Class A groups of student 
activities. The new budget will be due 
on Tuesday, March 26; at 5 pm. The 
Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) Executive Board will be work- 
ing on the budget on March 30. In 
finances, currently the SAC Contin- 
gency has $23,992.18, up $9,942.95 
from last year at this time. The StuCo 
Contingency has $2,907.65, up 
$1,559.70 from last year. 

Junior Representative Chris 
Cunico spoke about the possibility of 
being involved in a new project orga- 
nized by Assistant Dean of Academic 
Advising John Bader. This wouldbea 
Website project that would includea 
list of the “Top Ten Classes at 
Hopkins,” along with pictures of and 
interviews with the professors. As of 
now, this is “still up in the air.” 

Senior President Stephen Goutman 
announced that seniors only have 73 
days left of school. A senior event was 
being held later in the evening at 
McFadden’s. “Seniors apparently like 
to drink on Tuesdays,” Goutman said. 

















at the Baltimore Symphony 


COLLEGE Night 







“J don’tget this, but they do.” A senior- 
faculty barbecue is also in the works. 

Sophomore President Simone Chen 
said that the sophomore class is work- 
ingona “freshman facts book” that will 
aim to make freshman life easier. Their 
goalistomake the bookavailable by the 
endoftheyear tosend to freshman over 
the summer. Senior Representative 
Samantha Kanner suggested that the 
sophomores consult with the Compen- 
dium organizers. 

The freshman class is in the process 
ofmaking plans fora Battle ofthe Bands. 

Jennifer Smolin, treasurer of the 
Jewish Students Association (JSA), 
was at the StuCo meeting to seek ap- 
proval for JSA constitutional changes. 
Changes included job descriptions, 
the date that the board position starts, 
the date that elections take place and 
a clarification of JSA’s relationship 
with Hillel. Hillel is an international 
organization, but the JSA wants to be 
sure that it can ensure it will continue 
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Executive Officers 

President Anuj Mittal 

VP Institutional Relations Katie Dix 
VP Administration Priya Sarin 
Secretary Manish Gala 

Treasurer Noel DeSantos 


| Class of 2002 

| President Stephen Goutman 

Vice President Meredith Price 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 
Representative Renato Carfagno 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 


Class of 2003 

| President Ravi Kavasery 

| Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Priti Dalal 


Class of 2004 

President Simone Chen 
Secretary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 
Representative Jackie Chan 
Representative Benjamin Wang 
Representative Ali Fenwick 


Class of 2005 

President Ben Radel 

Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 
Representative Morgan McDonald _ 
Representative Charles Reyner 
| _ Representative ManuSharma __ 









STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, MARCH 12, 2002 


516-5832 


to be a student-run organization, 
StuCo approved thechangestothecon- 
stitution. DeSantos mentioned that, in 
general, the council is supportive of 
organizations making elections earlier 
in the year. This allows current officers 
time to work with elected officers to 
smooth the transition of power. 
Sarah Gibson, the founder of the 
Magazine, sought approval foracon- 
stitution that would formalize her 
magazine’s existence as a Johns 
Hopkins student group. The J Maga- 
zine, Gibson explained, intends to 
allow for writers, editors and artists 
to work together and display their 
work with the option to revise and 
create for publication. StuCo ap- 
proved the magazine’s constitution. 
Goutman presentedaresolution for 
the creation of an investigative com- 
mittee to look into the process of the 
recent StuCo Executive Boardelections, 
He cast the sole vote in favor of the 
resolution and it failed to pass. 





338-7569 Present 
516-2567 Present 
366-7766 _ Present 
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467-5798 Present 
243-0499 Present 
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889-4948 Present 
i Present 
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443-722-8689 ABSENT 
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at 8 pm 


MICHIYOSHI INOUE, 
conductor 


NELSON FREIRE, 
piano 


Takemitsu: A Flock 
Decending into the 
Pentagonal Garden \ 


Chopin: Piano Concerto 
No, 2 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 
“Pastorale’ seus 
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Ambassador condemns terror attacks Kuncl to leave J HU 
to take provost job 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 

On Thursday, March 7, the 2002 
Symposium on Foteign Affairs pre- 
sented Dr. Maleeh’ Lodhi, Pakistani 
Ambassador to the United States, who 
spoke on U.S.-Pakistan relations. 

Lodhibegan by thanking the Sym- 
posium Staff for the opportunity to 
speak in what she termed “a great 
forum to stimulate debate and dis- 
cussion.” She spoke of the height- 
ened uncertainty that has followed 
the attacks of Sept. 11. 

“We live in a world with new chal- 
lenges superimposed on longer-run 
challenges,” said Lodhi. 

Lodhi wenton to discuss the history 
ofthose“longer-run” challenges, which 
she believes have shaped the current 
relationship between the U.S. and Pa- 
kistan, and have led to cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in light of the 
recent terrorist attacks. According to 
Lodhi, the Cold War period saw both 
countries forming a partnership to 
“confront the forces of non-freedom.” 
Following the Cold War, the bond 
forged began to erode, and both coun- 
tries sought to “recraft the relationship 

in sync with the newrealities created by 
the post-Cold War period.” Lodhi says 
that for Pakistan, these new realities 
involved sanctions from the U.S. 

“The description ‘America’s most 
allied ally’ became ‘America’s most 
sanctioned friend’,” said Lodhi. “Such 
was the paradox - [our countries] 
continued to engage, but differed so 
fundamentally on the nuclear issue.” 

Lodhi was referring to the race for 
nuclear proliferation that has perse- 
vered for three decades between Pa- 
kistan and India. She described the 
defensive mindset of Pakistan, a 
mindset which she feels the U.S. did 
not fully realize. 

“We felt Washington was unable 
to understand the rational for nuclear 
weapons,” said Lodhi. “It was defen- 
sive, a security compulsion, and yet 
my country came under sanctions, 
and not the country that initiated the 
nuclear arms race in the first place.” 

Lodhi contended that Pakistan 
made efforts to discuss non-prolif- 
eration with the U.N., but “there were 
no takers.” 

“During the 60s and ’70s, it was 
not fashionable to talk about non- 
proliferation,” said Lodhi. “We had 
no,gption but to rely on ourselves... 
hence the nuclear capabilities, hence 
the sanctions that followed.” 


In defense of her country’s inter- 
national peacekeeping actions, Lodhi 
cited Pakistan’s efforts in Somalia, 
which coincided with those ofthe U.S. 

Despite this “mutuality of inter- 
ests”, however, Pakistan and the U.S. 
were unable to find the “anchor” that 
the Cold War had offered their rela- 
tionship. And yet, says Lodhi, “en- 
gagement never really turned into 
disengagement,” and the onset of the 
Bush administration, which pledged 
areview of policies toward South Asia, 
offered new hope. 

“What we found and saw was mu- 
sicto the ears of the Pakistani people,” 
said Lodhi. “And that was [the pledge] 
that something mustbe done about the 
sanctions. This is a development we 
look towards with great hope. A rela- 
tionship can only be forged for the fu- 
ture in a sanction-free environment.” 

Lodhialso discussed the struggling 
economy in Pakistan, which has been 
exacerbated over the years by the 
1980s conflict in Afghanistan, which 
initiated to both gunrunning and nar- 
cotics trade, and the authoritarian 
military reign of former Prime Min- 
ister Nawaz Sharif, during whose rule 
“democracy descended into 
Kleptocracy.” 

“While the rest of the world was 





celebrating the end of the Cold War, 
we were suffering from the 
blowback,” said Lodhi. 

Lodhi believes that economic re- 
vival should become today’s priority 
for Pakistan, especially in light of the 
increased terrorist activity. 

“A declining economy produces 
loads of desperate people... [which] 
leads to extremism,” said Lodhi. 

She also expressed confidence in 
Pakistan’s President, Pervez 
Musharraf, who came to power after 
the ousting of Sharif’s regime. Lodhi 
cited the President’s commitment to 
the vision of Pakistan’s founding fa- 
ther, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, a vision 
which was all but lost in the half- 
century since Pakistan’s indepen- 
dence in 1947. 

“[{The vision] isa promise of toler- 
ance and an end to violence. We are 
fed up by those who use religion for 
violentactions,” said Lodhi. “Terror- 
ism has no faith and no ideology; it is 
a tactic, a technique.” 

Lodhi then spoke of her country’s 
unequivocal supportagainst such vio- 
lent extremism in the wake of the 
terrorist attacks. 

“We were asked by the U.S. for 
our cooperation, and we didn’t 
waiver,” said Lodhi. “We offered our 
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unstinted coalition. Terrorism is 
something that my own country has 
been afflicted by. We’ve seenso much 
blood. There was no question that 
we'd be standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Global Coalition [Against 
Terrorism].” 

Lodhi cited the nature of Pakistan’s 
supportas involving logistical support, 
use of air space, and “most vitally,” 
intelligence cooperation. She urged 
careful consideration of “both the 
symptom and cause” of terrorism, and 
warned against using the attacks to jus- 
tifyhuman rights violations, encourag- 
ing instead conscientiousness on the 
part of the global community. 

“We need to avoid past mistakes,” 
said Lodhi. “The lesson of 9-11 [is 
that] indifference to crumbling states 


is not an option— we all become en- | 


gulfed in it.” 

Lodhiaddresseda number of ques- 
tions posed by the audience, ranging 
from the situation in Kashmir to ra- 


cial profiling and religious discrimi- | 


nation. 

Inregards to the situation in Kash- 
mir, Lodhi intimated that “dialogue” 
between India and Pakistan isthe only 
solution. 

“(This is] not about the territory,” 
said Lodhi. “It is about the people.” 

Mahmooda Khaliq, a graduate stu- 
dent at the School of Public Health, 
asked Lodhi about the status of 
Ahmadi Muslims, a minority reli- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
seemed like a good choice, especially 
“siven my own long-standing pas- 
sions for undergraduate education, 
which led me to take a fellowship to 
train in that area and also to create 
and fill the first position in under- 
graduate education here.” 

Both Kuncl and Hopkins Provost 
Steven Knapp said that they had ex- 
pected him to remain at Hopkins for 
longer thana year when he was named 
Vice Provost last summer. 

“Texpected to be here for whatever it 
would take to make a substantial im- 
pactonundergraduate education,” said 
Kuncl. “I had no intention of applying 
elsewhere or going elsewhere.” 

“None ofus thought that he would 
be leaving quite this soon,” said 
Knapp. 

However, Knapp explained that 
“this was the logical next step for him” 
and seemed pleased with what Kuncl 
has been able to accomplish during 


| the past year. 


gious group in Pakistan, citing the | 


civil rights violations and “state-wide 
persecution” thatshe says the Ahmadi 


Muslims have faced. Lodhiresponded | 


in defense of Jinnah’s vision, which 


she says embraces the idea of equality | 


among all people. 

“We are a Muslim majority state, 
andare proud to bean Islamic country, 
but that does not mean minorities 


should face discrimination,” saidLodhi. | 
Khalig said she would have liked | 


the ambassador to “expand on the 
situation,” but felt that Lodhi’s re- 
sponse was appropriate for the venue. 

“The ambassador answered the 
question in the politically correct 


method,” said Khaliq. “She didn’t | 


address the specific politics [of the 
issue], but answered the question to 
the best of her abilities in terms of the 
audience that was present.” 

Executive Director of the 2002 
Symposium on Foreign Affairs, 
Zainab Akbar, was also pleased with 
the speech, though dissatisfied with 
the low student turnout. 

“Tt really went well, but I was dis- 
appointed by the attendance,” said 
Akbar. “Thisis sucha relevanttopic.” 

Thestudents who did attend asked 


“extremely pointed questions,” ac- 


cording to Akbar, all of which “really | 


challenged the ambassador. 





In his year at Hopkins, Kuncl has 
been involved in three key areas, ac- 
cording to Knapp. 

“One of [theseareas] istakingacare- 
ful look at the development of enroll- 
ment,” said Knapp. “We have an inter- 
est in diversifying the student body.” 

Kuncl said that one of the major 
issues facing the enrollment team he 
has created and chaired is “to create a 
new plan for achieving a better ethnic 
minority diversity in the admissions 
process.” 

The team will “make sure we’re a 
hospitable environment for students 
from diverse backgrounds,” said 
Knapp. 

Kuncl and Knapp also expressed 
interest in diversifying the student 
body in other ways. 

Knapp said, “We have very strong 
concentrations of students in some 
fields, but we also have strong faculty 
in areas with relatively few majors.” 

“By diversified, we don’tjust mean 
code-word ethnic-diversity,”. said 
Kuncl. “Wealso include the diversity 
of undergraduates by discipline.” 

Kuncl has also been doing pre- 
liminary work in preparing the Uni- 
versity for its reaccreditation process, 
which occurs once every 10 years. 
Under Kuncl’s leadership, this pro- 
cess has been focused on improving 
undergraduate education. 

According to Kuncl, this focus on 
undergraduate education is not an 
obvious thing for a research univer- 
sity to do. 

“Emphasizing undergraduate 
education is not always something 
thathas happened at research universi- 


, “A Hat- Wired, White 
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ties,” he said. “This isa place that has at 
the pinnacle of its mission the creation 
of knowledge through research. 

In conjunction with this renewed 
interest in undergraduate education, 
Kuncl has also created a new Com- 
missionon Undergraduate Education 
(CUE), the purpose of which is two- 
fold. 

According to Kuncl, the Commis- 
sion will allow the University to re- 
envision how it approaches under- 

raduate education and will be a 
“vehicle of self-study for the purposes 
of accreditation.” 

Kuncl discussed some broad 
themes that he expects the CUE to 
work on. 

First, the Commission will inves- 
tigate issues surrounding studentlife. 

“The question there is, “How can 
we integrate the intellectual and so- 
cial lives of undergraduate students 
better,” he said. 

CUE willalso focus on what Kuncl 
described as “the hand-tooled edu- 
cation,” which includes undergradu- 
ate mentored research, mentored cre- 
ative activity and small-group 
learning. 

Other themes that the Commission 
will address include increasing oppor- 
tunities for study and research abroad, 
exploring ways to increase the rewards 
for faculty teaching and improving ad- 
vising, career development and sup- 
port services. 

Though Kuncl has played a large 
role in these three areas, both he and 
Knapp stressed that the accreditation 
process, enrollment team and CUE 
should be able to continue without 
his leadership. 

“T think he’s donea very good job of 
getting those processes going,” said 
Knapp. “All of these are collective ef- 
forts [and] should be able to continue 
even [with] a change in leadership.” 

Kuncl said that he would liked to 
have been able to see the processes 
completed, but said that he felt he 
had “made a substantial impact in 
getting them going.” 

“(The commission] is very well 
underway and a terrific group of 
people that I admire a lot,” he said. “I 
have great faith that they will con- 
tinue and achieve excellent results.” 

“Everything is in place for this 
group to proceed,” he added. “My 
leaderly role is mostly done. [CUE] 
needs to move ahead on its own and 
at this point it really doesn’t need me 
to do much else after June.” 

Both Kuncl and Knapp declined 
to comment on who might replace 
Kuncl as Vice Provost for Under- 
graduate Education. 


~ Bruce Kluger, US WEEKLY 


HIGH-OCTANE ENDINGS, THE RIDE NEVER STOPS!" 
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Indifference to allegations 
damages StuCo credibility 





On Tuesday, Student Council almost unani- 
mously voted down Class of 2002 President 
Stephen Goutman’s proposal to investigate alle- 
gations of misconduct in the Exectuive Board 
elections. We’re disappointed, but notsurprised. 
After all, self-criticism is one of the most difficult 
things to ask of any individual or organization. 
Therefore, ferreting out possible misdeeds from 
within its own ranks and those of an associated 
organization like the BoE is probably not first on 
the list of things that StuCo wants to do. 

We should be able, however, to expect more 
from ourleaders. The overwhelming vote against 
Goutman’s resolution casts Council in a pretty 
suspicious light. It conjures up images of elec- 
toral misdeeds that may be far worse than any 
that actually ocurred. 

Of course, may is the only word we can use 
because the rejection of an investigation leaves 
the student body permanently in the dark. Coun- 
cil seems to have given a resounding 
endoresement to the act of sweeping any pos- 
sible misconduct under the rug and leaving it 
there. 

The regulations put into place by the BoE are 
by no means perfect. In fact, they are in need of 
serious overhaul to make them less restrictive 
and more workable. It could be that the entire 
system needs a reexamination. Be that as it may, 
the rules were there for this election. They'd been 
created by the duly constitued governing body of 
the elections and they had to be obeyed. Allega- 
tions of contraventions of these rules have sur- 
faced, and they should be looked into. It may be 
that a committee would find nothing to investi- 
gate. Thatis fine. It is the unwillingness to inves- 
tigate that is so deeply troubling. The apparent 
indifference of the Council compounds the in- 





Ehriich is the GOP’s best chance 
for Maryland gubernatorial bid 
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herent damage inflicted by the allegations them- 
selves to threaten the credibility of our student 
government. 

When asked why they chose not to vote for the 
resolution, Council members were disturbingly 
dismissive. Class of 2003 Representative (and 
unsuccessful candidate for Executive Board Presi- 
dent) Chris Cunico stated that since the election 
was over he “didn’t find a reason to look back 
into it.” Council President Anuj Mittal called the 
proposal “over the top.” To be frank, it seems 
that if the Council has so little interest in the 
conduct of the democratic process, it should 
question the need for having elections atall. Ifthe 
election process is so insignificant, then why even 
bother? Just have the deans appoint a few stu- 
dents to take charge of social programming and 
have done with it. If student govenerment does 
not represent the will of the student body, then it 
isa useless appendage retained for students look- 
ing to pad their resumés. 

In government, investigations of other parties 
are often tools for political infighting, alesson we 
have learned quite well from observation of our 
national government. In this case, however, trans- 
parency of the process would merely help to 
move towards rebuilding lost credibility. By 
choosing not to proceed with an investigation, 
Council has chosen cynically to rely on the gen- 
eral apathy that pervades the Hopkins student 
body and hope that this simply goes away. In a 
peculiar paradox, it is this blasé disinterest in 
problems from within the system that leads stu- 
dents to regard StuCo as out of touch and irrel- 
evant, helping to generate the very, apathy on 
which the Council is counting. x ; 

How cyclical. How cynical. How disturbing. 
How typical. 


et’s begin with a simple 
question: Who was the last 
Republican governor of 
Maryland? Got nothing? 
Perhaps a better question 
would be, who is the current gover- 
nor of Maryland? That distinction 
goes to Mr. Parris N. Glendening, a 
banjo-twanging hillbilly from the 
backwaters of Florida who became 
popular as a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Surely the governor 
before him was a Republican, or per- 
haps before him, or before him? Nope, 
_ thelast one was in 1966, and his name 
was Spirow Agnew. (whose name, 
incidentally, can be rearranged to 
spell “grow a penis”) Apparently the 
fine people of Maryland are still sore 
about crooked ol’ Spirow embarrass- 
ing their state, because they haven’t 
had a Republican governor since. 

In the fall of 2002, the people of 
Maryland will select a new leader to 
sit in Annapolis. Glendening, after 
eight years of incompetence, will 
thankfully step down because of the 
state’s term limit laws. The early fa- 
vorite seems to be his Lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Kathleen Kennedy-Townsend. 
The “Kennedy” in her name isn’t a 
strange coincidence — she’s a direct 


| EES 
From a policy 


standpoint, it’s tough — 
to find a place to put 
Kennedy-Townsend 
on the political 
spectrum. 





descendant of what has become the 
Kennedy political machine. They're 
ywhere: Massachusetts, Mary- 






For his part, Ehrlich hasn’t offi- 
cially announced his plans to run for 
governor. Theannouncementshould 
come on Fri., March 15, thus ensur- 
ing at least a relatively competitive 
race in the fall. Ehrlich currently rep- 
resents the second district of Mary- 


CHRISTUCKER 
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land in the House of Representatives. 
The second is primarily centered in 
Baltimore County and includes parts 
of Harford County as well. Though 
his districtis largely Democratic, Bob 
has been able to win four terms of 
service with over 70 percent of the 
vote. An ex-football star at nearby 
Gilman, Bob went off to Princeton 
after graduation, only to become a 
four-year starter and the captain as a 
senior. His all-American image, 
coupled with sound policies of a Re- 
publican willing to work across the 
aisle, has labeled Erlich an “up and 
comer” among the GOP ranks. 
While Republicans from Frederick 
to Ocean City are in high spirits over 
Ehrlich’s upcoming announcement, 
the mere entrance of the former state 
delegate will not be enough to rattle 
the confident Kennedy-Townsend. 
She has effectively been ‘running’ for 
governor for the last four years and 


has the huge private contribution war | 


chest to prove it. Froma policy stand- 
point, it’s tough to find a place to put 
Kennedy-Townsend on the political 
spectrum. This is due in large part to 
the fact that the woman HAS NO 
POLICY. Simply put, Kennedy- 
Townsend has not stood up for a 
single issue in the last four years that 
may have been even mildly construed 
as ‘controversial,’ Her most valuable 
asset has been, and will continue to 
be, her surname — and I don’t mean 
‘Townsend,’ ” 

Despite huge disparities in policy 


the and general likeability however, 










Townsend-Kennedy will have a leg- 
up in the early stages of the race for 


_ governor. Maryland is made up of 25 | 





_ percent minorities, with a concentra- 

_ sion of 65 percent in the city of Balti- 
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more. She will rely heavily upon the 
black vote, as well as the voters in the 
affluent Washington-suburbs of 
Montgomery County. Mr. Ehrlich 
will concentrate his efforts in the west- 
ern part of the state, and hope to con- 
tinue his crossover success with 
Democrats that has allowed him to 
get as far as he has in liberal Mary- 
land. 

Why, you ask, is any of this Mary- 
land political jargon important to 
you? Sure, know that students at this 
school are mostly from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania or Taiwan, butnow that 
you live in this community, you have 
a responsibility as a citizen to take 
part in the democratic process. I had 
to walk 5 blocks down Greenmount 
during the 2000 elections to vote for 
George W. Bush. Needless to say, the 
election wasn’t close in Maryland, but 
I still found it my civic duty to be- 
come educated and vote for the best 
candidate. This fall, think about do- 
ing the same. 





tis clear that the Bush adminis- 
tration is intent on launching 
an invasion of Iraq sometime 
this year. Although President 
Bush avoided mentioning Iraq 


| directlyin his speech to Congress ear- 


lier this week, all signs point to action 
against Saddam Hussein. As reported 
by the Washington Post, at Boeing’s 
factories, “Three shifts are working 
24 hours a day turning out smart 
bombs to replenish Air Force and 
Navy inventories.” 

That the Bush administration, de- 
spite its protestations to the contrary, 
appears to have committed itself to war 
with Iraq is disturbing for several rea- 
sons. The foremost concernis the effect 
a war will have on the Iraqi people. 
UNICEF reports thatbetween 1991 and 
1998, over 500,000 Iraqi children died 
from want of clean water, food and 
basic medical supplies. Much of the 
blame can be traced to the U.S., which 
bombed sewage treatment plants dur- 
ing the Gulf War and then pushed for 
sanctions that barred equipment to re- 
pair the facilities and adequate medical 
supplies for the general population. 

An invasion would not bring this 
horror for the Iraqi people to an end; 
rather, it would spell more of the same. 
To begin with, there is the question of 
what government will succeed 
Saddam’s dictatorship. The answer is 
probably a dictatorship that is more 
congenial to U.S. interests. The French 
News Agency reported in February that 
America’s choice for a successor to 
Hussein is former Iraqi general Nizar 
Khazraji, who, during 1987 and 1988, 
conducteda successful campaign atthe 
behest of Saddam in Northern Iraq that 
resulted in the deaths of thousands of 
Kurds. Khazraji does, however, have 
the redeeming quality that he will do 
what Washington says. 

The brutality of Saddam’s poten- 
tial successor is not the only concern. 
Any military effort to effect “regime 
change” in Iraq will necessarily in- 
volve fighting through urban centers, 
incurring heavy civilian casualties. To 
make things more difficult, Iraq’s own 
opposition movement does not sup- 
port U.S. intervention. The aforemen- 
tioned Kurds in Northern Iraq are 
themselves wary about the prospect 


of supporting an attack on Hussein 
that could fail and lead to greater sup- 
pression of the Kurdish population. 

Skepticism about a U.S. attack is 
not limited to the confines of Iraq’s 
borders, in spite of Bush’s claims that 
the international consensus backs a 
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U.S. overthrow of Saddam. Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin has already 
rebuked Bush for what China per- 
ceives as American bullying of Iraq. 
The Italian government is also on 
record as opposing any American at- 
tack against Iraq. Kuwait, itself the 
target of an Iraqi invasion in the past, 
has stressed that it will not support 
any military operations against Iraq. 

It is in the context of America s 
isolation on the Iraq issue, then, that 
the American press’ treatment of the 
issue is particularly disheartening. 
This previous Sunday, a New York 
Times editorial counseled the Bush 
administration on the responsibili- 
ties of American military power. 
Seemingly discounting the stance of 
the rest of the world’s leadership as 
trivial, the Times advised with self- 
assured paternalism that as far as 
America’s general foreign policy is 
concerned, “The biggest challenge for 
the United States is not how to win 
the next military encounter, but how 
to conduct itself so that other nations 
willingly accept its leadership.” 

The American press appears all 
too willing to parrot what the Bush 
administration says about the danger 
posed by Hussein. Writing last Mon- 
day in an op-ed, William Safire argued 
that, “Nuclear-bound Iraghashad three 
years unobserved. Timeison Saddam’s 
side.” Since Sept. 11, U.S. concerns 
about terrorism are well justified. But 
does Iraq pose such a threat? 

U.N. weapons inspector Scott 
Ritter has said that Iraq “is effectively 
disarmed” (The Guardian), and “rep- 
resents a threat to no one” (The Los 
Angeles Times). Ritter has claimed 
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that his weapons inspection team 
found 95 percent of Saddam’s arsenaj 
(he arrives at this figure based on the 
registration numbers from all the 
arms that were found), Many efforts 
have been made by the U.S. govern. 
ment to link Al-Qaeda to Iraq; much 
of the Bush administration’s rhetoric 
(see Dick Cheney’s recent comments 
in the U.K.) revolves around fear of a 
marriage between groups like AJ. 
Qaeda and nations that possess Weap- 
ons of mass destruction. But accord- 
ing to Ritter, the notion that Hussein 
is in any way aligned with Al-Qaeda 
terrorists is “the most absurd thought 
in the world,” (Star Tribune Paper of 
Twin Cities Memphis-St. Paul) in view 
of Hussein’s long history of suppres- 
sion of Islamic groups. 

What of concerns of an Iraqi 
buildup in the three years since in- 
spectionsended? The revenue from the 
small amount ofits oil Iraq is permitted 
to sell each year is all controlled by the 
U.N. Even allowing for corruption, itis 
inconceivablethat Iraqcouldhavebuilt 
up an arsenal that represents a serious 
threat to the region. 

Perhaps the real concern motivat- 
ingaU.S.attackon Iraqis as simple as 
this: Iraq controls approximately one 
fifth of the world’s oil reserves. Hay- 
ing a friendly dictator in Iraq would 
be advantageous to the U.S. in the 
way that havinga friendly authoritar- 
ian regime in Saudi Arabia is benefi- 
cial to the U.S. — it would give us 
greater control of the world’s energy 
reserves. And a successful military 
action would again demonstrate to 
the rest of the world just who is in 
charge (as per the suggestion of the 
New York Times, mentioned earlier). 

While potentially advantageous to 
the U.S., the prospect of greater oil 
reserves does not justify the slaughter 
of still more Iraqis. The only good 
news is that there are still several 
monthsremainingbeforeany invasion 
can belaunched. It is conceivable thata 
combination of international isolation 
and domestic opinion against a war 
could make the Bush administration 
reconsider its current path and devote 
its energies instead to the escalating 
crisis in Israel — but only if enough 
Americans voice their own opposition, 





hen it comes down 
to it, college isn’t 
just about text 
books and teach- 
ers. Do you re- 
member your college admissions days 
when every school bragged and con- 
gratulated themselves on being di- 
verse and socially active? Even during 
the information sessions at Hopkins, I 
rememberbeingtoldabouttheinvolve- 
ment of the student body in every type 
ofclubandhowthestudentbodycomes 
from all over the world. 
Colleges emphasize this because 
education is aboutlearning from your 
peers, not just professors with PhDs. 
All too often, people at JHU forget 
that we all come from different back- 
grounds and have something unique 
to add to the Hopkins ambiance. 
Currently the “Open-Hands, 
Open-Hearts,” religious awareness 
days are occurring. I’d like to laud 
this program, ranging from having 
community service events to speak- 
erstoa Buddhist service. These events, 
designed to teach and inform stu- 
dents about different religions, arean 
exemplary way to learn about people. 
Being informed and understanding 
different aspects helps people to un- 
derstand personalities and occur- 
rences in daily life. I'd be disappointed 
if I didn’t walk away from college feel- 
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BOE structure 
needs reworking 


To the Editors: 


I write regarding your March 8, 
2002 editorial entitled “Are BOE regu- 
lations too restrictive of campaign- 
ing?” The rules governing actions 
taken on behalf of a candidate’s cam- 
paign are not novel. They were devel- 
oped in the spring of 1999 for two 
reasons: 1) a litany of campaign vio- 
lations greatly hindered the work of 
that year’s Student Council, and 2) _ 
the Board had been accused of fram-, 
ing “loose rules” that compromised 
itsimpartiality. 

The Board of Elections (BOE) tried _ 
to avoid further criticism fis? por 
rulings by structuring very strict rules 
Sra ae act ticetenerp cision, We 


decided that candidates were liable 


forany demonstrated pattern of cam- _ 
paign Violations, as opposed to afew 
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scattered incidents. 

We only treated a symptom. 

The cause of the perennial prob- 
lems with the BOE is that the Board 
both frames and applies the law. Pre- 
serving the two functions in separate 
groups within the BOE would im- 
prove the Board’s integrity without 
having overly restrictive rules and 
regulations, i 

The framers could avoid excessive 
caution because they do not have to 
fear attacks on their ethics. They 
would merely frame the rules, appli- 
cable to everyone and trust others to 
apply them to individual candidates. 
The framers would be appointed pri- 
marily for their management skill. 
Those who apply the rules would be 
chosen for their independence. _ 

The change requires an amend- 
ment to the Student Council’s by- 
laws, which is a parliamentary proce- 
dure that could be done at any time. 
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ingas if didn’thavea deeper apprecia- 
tion for people unlike myself. 

The same goes for events dedi- 
cated to any culture, religion and so- 
cial group. Events are happening con- 
tinuously — February was Black 
History Month, it is currently 
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Women’s History Month and 
DSAGA’s awareness days are upcom- 
ing. I should hope that people would 
drag themselves away from the Hut, 
MSEL and their computers to engage 
in learning outside the classroom set- 
ting. As important as an extra-hour of 
study maybe, being more educatedina 
socialatmosphere will provetobemore 
worthwhile (and worthy) beyond col- 
lege. Furthermore, learning aboutother 
cultures is not just an addition to a 
Hopkins education; it is a supplement. 

So when does someone become 
an educated person instead of a per- 
sonwithan education? Thereis no clear 
line to be drawn. Ata prestigious insti- 
tution like Johns Hopkins, one would 
hope students are making an effort to 
take every opportunity available to 
them. Posters cover the walls advertis- 
ing different activities created by stu- 
dents to enlighten their peers. Take 
advantage of these offerings! Educa- 
tion is a mutual pursuit, enriched by 


er form of an education 


diversity and complimented by inter- 
action. We are among students of in- 
triguing and various backgrounds — 
you'll never learn a thing about them 
with your face buried in a book. 

Education is a starting-point to 
tolerance and tolerance leads to ac- 
cord. Many would argue that Hopkins 
is already ina state of social harmony 
— in truth, we are more apathetic 
than accepting. Onlya small percent- 
age of the school takes the time to 
learn about each other — events are 
unattended even though thelibraryis 
always packed. Apathy may be easy, 
but it is injurious. Shame on us if we 
leave college close-minded and igno- 
rant. 

College is about growing up and 
expanding your horizons. College 
students tend to be the most liberal 
and active people in a community. 
That simply isn’t true here — we 
spend too much time worrying about 
our GPA’sandclassesand notenough 
going out and doing things. This is 
from where indifference stems. No, 
we don’t need to be sitting on the 
upper-quad protesting some social 
inequality everyday, but we do need 
to start somewhere and that some- - 
where is with each other. .« 

Education is only a starting point. 
Becomean educated person. It’ll turn 
into a passion and then develop into 
action. The first step is to learn an 
involve yourselfwith your peers. They 
will teach you more valuable lessons 
than any professor ever will. 
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f you've been watching televi- 
sion or reading magazines, the 
Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy’s new anti-drug 
campaign mightlead you tobe- 
lieve that global terrorism is being 
sponsored by your neighborhood 
stoners, who, in a fit of reefer mad- 
ness, will stop at nothing to get an- 
other hit of the demon weed, evenifit 
means buying from Colombian 
narco-terrorists or the Taliban. 
Ifyoubelieve that, you’dbewrong. 
Unlike the steel industry, America’s 
drug-producing sector is doing quite 
well, providing for most of the 
nation’s pot and meth consumption. 
The problem is that we’re not as 
self-sufficient when it comes to filling 
our gas tanks. The share of petroleum 
consumed here that we produce do- 
mestically has fallen drastically, which 
means that every time a soccer mom 
in Levittown fills up her Ford Expedi- 
tion, she is providing profits to re- 
gimes that fund radical madrasas and 
terrorist cells, while her son getting 
stoned at a friend’s house is support- 
ing local industry. 
Several solutions have been pro- 


Re STE 
Every time a soccer 


mom in Levittown fills 
up her Ford 
Expedition, she is 
providing profits to 
regimes that fund 
radical madrasas and 
terrorist cells. 





posed to the problem of dependence 


on foreign oil, none of which include 
making cars that run on pot. These 
i drillingin the Arctic National 


Benefits of universal service 


W ildlife Refuge (ANWR). Propo- | 
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nents say that the drilling is of little or 
no harm to the environment, taking 
up only 2,000 out of 1.9 million acres 
of the refuge, according to Interior 
Secretary Gale Norton. Not quite. 
Thatnumber only counts drilling and 
support facilities. Roadsto get to them 
will carve out much more of the ref- 
uge, as will the pipelines to get the oil 
out. You see, only the parts of the 
pipelines that touch the ground are 
included in the calculation, vastly un- 
derestimating the actual footprint of 
the pipelines, which are elevated 
above the ground and only touch the 
ground where they are supported. 
Now that’s “fuzzy math” taken to a 
deceptive extreme. 

Even if you don’t mind spoiling 
all that additional land, drilling in 
ANWR is not even an effective so- 
lution to the problem of foreign oil 
dependence. According to Paul 
Krugman in the March 1 New York 
Times, at its peak (several years 
after pumping begins), ANWR will 
produce 600,000 to 900,000 barrels 
a day, less than nine percent of na- 
tional consumption. 

A more reasonable solution 
would work on the demand side — 
decreasing consumption so thatdo- 
mestic production is sufficient to ~ 
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Anew security threat: auto makers A possible end for 
the abortion debate 


cover our consumption needs. Since 
cars are the largest single consum- 
ers of oil, increasing the fuel effi- 
ciency of cars certainly sounds like 
a reasonable place to start decreas- 
ing the amount of money we send to 
Saudi Arabia that is only used to 
teach children that non-Muslims 
should be killed. 

The vehicle by which this increase 
in fuel efficiency is to beaccomplished 
are the federal Corporate Average 
Fuel Efficiency (CAFE) standards. 
The government already mandates 
that an auto company’s fleet of cars 
averages 27.5 miles per gallon. The 
reason that fuel efficiency has been 
sinking for years is because light 
trucks (which include SUVs) are only 
required to meet a 20.7 miles per gal- 
lon standard. Since SUVs and pick- 
ups have increased in popularity, the 
average mileage went down. 

There is currently a proposal in 
Congress to raise the CAFE standards 
to 36 miles per gallon by 2015, not 
just for the environment, but for na- 
tional security. A non-cynic would 
expect that the car makers, who boldly 
stepped up to the plate with zero per- 
cent financing to “Keep America Roll- 
ing,” would do their part to wean 
America from foreign oil. 

Once again, a non-cynic would be 
wrong. Sure, the Big Three are willing 
to be patriotic when patriotism means 
purchasing their products but not 
when it requires spending money or 
conducting research. Car manufac- 
turers have fought increased CAFE 
standards tooth-and-nail. 

Their main claim is that in order to 
make a car more fuel-efficient, cars 
have to be made smaller and thus less 
safe. Yes, one way to make a car more 
fuel-efficient is to decrease the 
amount of steel and chrome the en- 
gine is lugging around and yes, some 
smaller cars are less safe then some 
larger cars, although this line of ar- 
gument is willfully distorted by the 
car manufacturers. They cite the fact 
that auto-related fatalities have gone 
down since the late 1970s, as cars 


got bigger. The willful deception is 


that they fail to mention that during 


Mandatory volunteerism provides unified purpose for citizens 


s time passes from the 
horrors of Sept. 11, the 


dangerous and melan- 
choly shadow of “poli- 


tics as usual” grows 
alarmingly longer. The unifying glow 


of Congressional bipartisanship fol- 


lowing the attacks is fading. While 
this may have been expected given 
the divisive nature of the November 


2000 presidential election, it none- 
theless feels unfortunate. 

The unquestioning support for the 
President and his policies declines as 


he hammers home each new divisive 


wedge ofhis domestic agenda. Ignor- 





America is ona virtual wartime foot- 
ing, our defense strategy does not 
call for every eligible person being 
physically prepared to fight. More 
to the point, however, both practi- 
cally and for our collective psyche, 
the message that everyone is con- 
tributing to the struggle against ter- 
rorism and the war effort will 
strengthen our sense of community 
and resolve. 

Certainly, during the Second 
World War, when my grandfathers 
went off to fight, this was the case. 
People sought out ways to support 
the war effort. They knit socks, 


that period, drunk driving became 
less prevalent while air bags and anti- 
lock breaks became more common. 


This means that car manufacturers | 


are actually poo-poohing the safety 
features that they justified increasing 
car prices for. 


A non-cynic would 
expect that the car 
makers, who boldly 
stepped up to the 
plate with zero 
percent financing to 
“Keep America 
Rolling,” would do 
their part to wean 
America from foreign 
oil. 





Add this deception to the fact that 
Honda Motor Company released a 
report that said that a decrease of 100 
pounds ofa car’s weight had a statis- 
tically insignificant impact on high- 
way deaths, according to the March 
11 Wall Street Journal. 

Even if size were correlated to 
safety, who says that making cars 
smaller is the only way to make them 
more efficient? The car manufac- 
turers said that they could not pos- 
sibly meet tough emissions require- 
ments in the 1970s. Through 
technological advancements, such 
as the catalytic converter, cars are 
now over 95 percent cleaner then 
they were when the regulations were 
introduced. 


Thecarcompaniesaren’teventry- . 


ing to be helpful in designing regula- 
tions that they could agree with — 
they are demanding nothing less 
then a complete abdication of their 
responsibility to contribute to en- 
ergy security. When asked by Sena- 
tor John Kerry (D-Mass.) if the car 
manufacturers could raise mileage 
by only one mile per gallon over the 
next decade, Greg Dana, a repre- 
sentative of the Alliance of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, said that he 
couldn’t answer because he wasn’t 
privy to car-development informa- 
tion. What’s the point of having 
Dana testify if the only thing he is 
authorized to say is no? 

Kerry asked Dana, “Don’t you 
think that renders you sort of silly?” 

Silly indeed. Silly and greedy to 
the benefit of our enemies. 





he headline seemed small 
and innocuous, peeping 
at me from the Sci-Tech 
section of the newspaper 
— my eye scanned the 
| page, and suddenly I did a double- 
take. I read it again to be sure I wasn’t 
missing something, 
but no, the words 
were the same: 
| “Cornell Ob-Gyn 
| Develops Artificial 
| Uterus.” 

I was stunned; I 
thought such tech- 
nology was decades away. Apparently 
| not. I scanned through other news 
sources to make sure this wasn’t some 
flash-in-the-pan fringe story, but as I 
flipped through other papers and 
scrolled down the major newswebsites, 
there it was — always there, always in 
small, innocuous letters buried deep in 
the text. Does anybody else besides me 
see the enormity of this innovation? 
What has been developed at Cornell is 
anartificial womb, potentially — within 
five to ten years — capable of develop- 
ingahuman fetus completely indepen- 
dent of a mother! 

One of the articles I’d read on the 
subject made the observation that, 
while feminists for years have been 
claiming that soon we'll live in a world 
where men aren’t necessary (thanks to 
cloning technology), with the artificial 
uterus we llall belivinginaworld where 
we won't need women either. This tit- 
for-tat argument, though, completely 
turns a blind eye to the major debate 
that has just been given an entirely dif- 
ferent dimension: abortion. 

Yes, that’s right — I used the “A- 
word.” With artificial wombs, it is 
possible (probable, actually) that for 


expectant mothers who wish to end 


their pregnancy, medical science will 





soon have a way for the fetus to be 
removed unharmed, from the 


| mother, and developed separately. 


Hence, I was surprised that the media 
hadn’t leaped upon this story like ti- 
gers to raw meat, The artificial uterus 
indeed has the potential to end the 
abortion debate. 

Or does it? Discussing this topic 
with a friend at lunch, she made the 
point that even if medical science has 
given women the ability to have an 
unborn child safely removed and 
separately developed, it doesn’t mean 
that she should also abandon her 
court-sanctioned option ofhaving the 
pregnancy terminated altogether. Her 
majorargumentto this point was that 
if she were pregnant and had to end 
the pregnancy, she would rather have 
the unborn child die, than have it 
develop separately inalaboratory and 
given to an adoptive couple of whom 
she had no knowledge. This was, of 
course, the argument I was expecting 





she would make. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


The logical rejoinder to this is to 
point out that first, the birth-parent 
normally gets to meet adoptive par- 
ents before the adoption transpires in 
order to gain peace of mind, and sec- 
ond, if one were going to have an 
abortion, it stands to reason that the 
expectant 
mother prob- 
ably didn’t care 
all that much 
about the child 
in the first place, 
so why would 
having it re- 
moved and developed separately 
make any difference? These arguments 
—onboth sides —are, ofcourse, emo- 
tional and moral arguments, based 
upon logic and sentiment. 

Where the rubber really meets the 
road on this is precedent, statute and 
law. With science soon able to give 
pregnant women a safe, convenient 
alternative to abortion that removes 
the child while letting it survive, it is 
entirely possible that a court — even 
the U.S. Supreme Court — mightrule 
that in this new light, the practice of 
abortion is rendered moot. The High 
Court might rule that this is an alter- 
native that satisfies both ends of the 
political spectrum — the mother is 
no longer pregnant, and the fetus is 
not killed. This has the potential to 
drive a moral wedge into the land- 
scape of women’s issues in the U.S., 
in that given this alternative, huge 
numbers of women may feel that “ex- 
ternal development” is the perfect al- 
ternative to termination of the preg- 
nancy, while the more hard-core 
element of the women’s movement 
might feel that the fetus is still techni- 
cally part of them, and it’s their right 
to kill it if they wish. This also might 
drive a wedge into the religious right 
as well, since while some of them 
might feel that this new technology 
“solves” the abortion debate, the more 
conservative element of the move- 
mentmightfeel that, like cloning tech- 
nology, the use of an artificial uterus 
is against natural law and ought to be 
outlawed. Wow — the far religious 
right and the hard-core feminists 
might actually agree on something. 

Ofcourse, the real test of this tech- 
nology is what the courts will decide. 
It is possible that in the face of this 
development, the hard-core, pro- 
choice advocates might not have a 
legal leg on which to stand. While this 
technology is still in its infancy, it is 
clearly an issue that can only exacer- 
bate the ever-raging debate on abor- 
tion in America. In the Supreme 
Court’s landmark ruling on Roe vs. 
Wade, Justice Sandra Day O’Connor 
noted that due to rapid advances in 
technology, “Roe vs. Wade is on a 
collision course with itself.” Brace 
yourself, America — here it comes. 
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rolled bandages, endured rationing 
and turned in metal pots and pans. 
In a time when many of us feel a 
sense of malaise, whether from 
schoolwork or a frustration that 


ing the lack of a national mandate on 
virtually all of his programs except 
the War on Terrorism, we see the 
familiar pattern return-as Democrats 
shift uncomfortably, accusing the 





Bush Administration of using his in- 
flated approval ratings to push for- 
ward a right-wing agenda. The famil- 
iar atmosphere of debate has 
returned. 

Unfortunately, one topic that has 


not been at the forefront of any dis~ 


cussion is that of “universal service.” 
Now that the United States, its citi- 


zens and its allies are unquestionably 


under attack, there isa renewed need 
for Americans to overtly display our 
cohesivenessasa nation, our national 
prideand unwavering support forthe 
American Way. 

It is a fine thing to display Old 
Glory with pride or write “United 
We Stand” with newspaper balls in 
chain link fences on I-95, Most as- 
suredly, though, we can do more 
than that. 

Americans stoically endure accu- 
sations of selfishness and imperial- 
ism by such humanistic giantsas|ran, 
Iraq and France. We may watch with 
anguish as Enron unravels in a laby- 
rinth of crooks and greed, but 

: America’s enduring songcan beheard 
and counted at the Farm Aid Con- 
cert, the Concert for New York City 
and in the generosity that pours from 
millions of Americans before any oth- 
‘ers when natural disasters strike in 
Turkey, Nicaragua or scores of other 

places. As a people, we are by no 
‘means perfect, but we keep trying to 


Now we are presented with an op- 


3 . ae prove that our strength 
dies 


‘in our humani , sense of com- 
boy e : 


munity and respect for others. Imple- 
menting a universal service draft 
might provide the kind of structured 
platform that re-links our disparate 
views. 
- Byno means does this imply that 
everyone should serve in the armed 
forces. Such service is likely unnec- 
essary. Rather, to promote a uni- 
fied sense of purpose, all citizens, 
male and female, should spend at 
least one year serving in a National 
Universal Service Program. The 
challenges of such a program, in- 
cluding community outreach, in- 
ternational aid projects or military 
service among others, would not 
only re-engage the disenchanted, 
but foster the dignity that accom- 
panies building a path in a National 
Park or teaching kids to read. 

Currently, only males between the 
ages of 18 and 26 are required by law 
to register with Selective Service, 
meaning they are “eligible” to be 
drafted. Implementing a universal 
service requirement does more than 
raise our consciousness; it keeps us 
from fragmenting into a stratified, 
class-bound society protected, like 
ancient Rome, by a professional sol- 
dier class. We don’t need such prob- 
lems anymore than we need a gov- 
ernment of mercenary corporate 
Enrons. 

In Israel, which is under the con- 
stant threat of war, with few excep- 
tions, virtually all citizens at age 18 


‘required to serve time in the . gr 
heer ie " | from which all can benefit. 


although 


armed forces. Presently, 


despite our efforts or intentions 
nothing seems to change, a year to 
actively help could reinvigorate our 
lives. 

Moreover, such a service pro- 
gram would provide a low-risk 
chance to try something new before 
going away to college. Although 
there are currently programs like 
AmeriCorp, because it is not man- 
datory, many believe that they will 
fall behind their peers if they do not 
immediately proceed to college 
from high school. With universal 
service, however, such pressure 
would not exist. Indeed, with some 
real-life experience, we might even 
come away with a better sense of the 
direction in which we want to take 
our studies. 

Just as the events of Sept. 11 gave 
us all a chance to reflect on our lives, 
we may begin to see the usefulness of 
a nationwide project in which we can 
all feel a part. Franklin Roosevelt har- 
nessed America’s energy with the New 
Deal and the War effort, and John 
Kennedy’s Space Initiative galvanized 
American ingenuity. It remains to be 
seen whether President Bush has the 
ability to create a program that can 
unite us all in a common goal — one 
that we can really be proud of and all 
feel we helped create. 

The President should take the high 
level of nationalism and community 
that now exists and use the “bully 
pulpit” to transform it into a pro- 
am all Americans can work for and 





am surprised and disappointed 

that the supposed “National 
Leadership Honor Society” 
Omicron Delta Kappa, (ODK) 
wouldhaveaGPA requirement 

for entrance. Some of.this nation’s, 
and surely this world’s, greatest lead- 
ers either never graduated from col- 
lege or had mediocre GPAs while in 
college. I will not list those I am refer- 
ring to; I challenge you, as alleged 
leaders, to research the top ten lead- 
ers in your minds and see if they had 
3.45 GPAs, if they went to or finished 
college at all. 
I would refer you to Gardner’s fa- 


‘mous and well regarded book, On 


Leadership, and see if GPA is any mea- 
sure listed in his attributes of leaders. 
If one feels that a GPA should be in- 
cluded,- at least while in college, I 
would point to the inverse relation- 
ship to high GPAs and high levels of 
responsibility and leadership both in 
government and in the corporate 
world: 

While I understand the need to 
have a GPA requirementarises out of 
the ability to timely reduce the num- 
ber of applications, this arbitrary as- 
sessment of “leadership” abilities is 
bothempirically unsubstantiated and 
only a tool that allows those evaluat- 
ing applications to spend less time 
because of less applications. Shame 


on you for sacrificing potentially im- 


portant leaders because it would take 
more time than evaluating the in- 
creased number of applicants! If you 
are true leaders, you ought not shy 


away from finding extraordinary 
leaders in extraordinary places. 
Ifthis an elitist club that only wants 
“book smart” leaders, say so. If you 
think “street smart” leaders should 
be replaced by “book smart” leaders, 


say so. If, however, youhave unknow- - 


against the advice of prominent schol- 
ars in the area including Gardner, 
Kouzes, Posner and Kotter. These 
leaders will attend leadership confer- 
ences with members only like them- 
selves academically and will not be 
challenged by leaders from other 


. walks of life that are equally, if not 


RYANLEGGIO 
GuESsT EDITORIAL 


ingly entered into this error and only 
nowrealize it because of outside opin- 
ion, what kind of “leaders” are you? I 
am notin the Society and yet are lead- 
ing you? Interesting. 

Are double standards a new mark 
of leadership I am not aware of? The 
GPA cutoff for the Georgia Tech 
Chapter is 3.0 in some areas of study 
(http://cyberbuzz.gatech.edu/odk/ 
GPACutoff.htm). Are you telling stu- 
dents to attend a different school and 
earn a less reputable GPA to become 
a leader? 

You state that if one is accepted, 
people, “[w]ill have the opportunity 
to improve [their] own leadership 
skills, attend leadership conferences 
on the national level, meet and work 
with other campusleaders from many 
different areas and make connections 
with distinguished faculty and alum- 
nae, amongst ODK, as the Society 
currently stands, will only improve 
leadership skills as the group sees fit 


more potent, than the leaders in the 
Society. 

I know that true leaders would 
quickly address and rectify these fun- 
damental problems. Lead the way! 

As The Society correctly points out, 
but fails to follow, “It is not enough to . 
be merely a ‘scholar;’ other indispens- 
able qualities must also be cultivated.” 
(http://jhunix.hef.jhu.edu/~sag13/ 
odkapp.doc) 

Don’t take my word for it. Here is 
the indisputable proof for the skepti- 
cal reader: Kouzes and Posner: What 
Constituents Expect of Leaders: Know- 
ing the Other Half of the Story. 1995. 
Page 21. The eight most important 
characteristics of admired leaders, as’ 
polled from people in predominantly 
the United States but also Asia, Eu- 
rope, and Australia: 1. honest; 2. for- 
ward-looking; 3. inspiring; 4. com- 
petent; 5, fair-minded; 6. supportive; 
7, broad-minded; 8. intelligent. 

Notice what comes at the bottom 
of the list. Knowing this, if ODK does 


not amend its requirement, are you 


assuming you know better than the 
people you supposedly lead and re- 
quire the support of? 

Ilook forward to applying to your 
Program in the near future. a 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Cell phone-induced brain 
cancer suit goes to court 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Christopher J. Newman, a 
Jarrettsville physician, is set to bring 
suit against the cell phone industry 
for causing his brain cancer. The is 
not the first time the wireless phone 
industry has come under legal fireon 
this issue, but Newman’s $800 mil- 
lion cause is the first to reach a district 
judge and thus the first suit to pub- 
licly address the 
heart of this issue. 

An evidence 
hearing was con- 
ducted last week ina 
Baltimore district 
court, where lawyers 
for the plaintiff ar- 
gued for the legiti- 
macy of several sci- 
entific studies that 
showed a correlation 
between brain can- 
cer and cell phone 
use. Defense law- 
yers, representing 
the wireless phone 
industry attacked 
the credibility of 
these studies. 

“Tf cell phone use 
were a real carcino- 
gen, you'd be seeing 
it show up in other 
studies, like other carcinogens,” said 
Thomas C. Watson, a Washington 
attorney who heads up the team of 
lawyers representing the wireless in- 
dustry. 

U.S. District Judge Catherine C. 
Blake must decide which scientific 
evidence, if any, is to be admitted 
should this case go to trial. This is a 
crucial step in Newman’s suit because 
his case relies heavily of scientific evi- 
dence. Getting to this stage in the 
court process also represents the far- 


thest that any lawsuit, concerning 


brain cancer, has come against the 
mobile phone industry. 

The wireless phone industry has 
won many suits concerning cell phone 
safety in the past by poking holes in 
the opposition’s scientific studies. 
There is a tentative general consen- 
sus among the scientific community 
that wireless phones are safe. 

“There is no association [between 
brain cancer and cell phone use], 
given the way cell phones have been 


COURTESY OF HTTP://HOMEPAGES.PARADISE.NET.NZ 
Some studies claim that cell phone radiation causes brain cancer. 


used to date and given the way they 
were used by Dr. Newman,” said 
Eugenia Calle, director of analytic 
epidemiology for the cancer society, 
who reviewed published studies and 
scientific panel reports at the request 
of industry lawyers. 

The wireless phone industry sup- 
ported their case by calling a witness 
who was a researcher at the American 
Cancer Society, who blatantly denied 
any scientific connection between 
brain cancer and cell phone use. 

In addition ie pointed to. the 








THE meas Dire 


‘Virtual patients’ used 
to train future doctors 


Bill and Allen both have asthma, 
butscientists ran intoa problem when 
testing a highly touted experimental 
drug on them: The drug flunked. It 
didn’t help Allen breathe better, and 
Bill had a weird reaction that called 
into question the drug’s entire foun- 
dation. 

That was good news, actually. Bill 
and Allen are “virtual patients,” so- 
phisticated computer programs that 
mimic disease. That the experimen- 
tal drug failed on them meant maker 
Aventis Pharma didn’t have to watch 
it fail in tests using real people — asa 
competitor did. 

You’ve heard of “in vitro” and “in 
vivo” research, studies in test tubes 
and living organisms. Welcome to 
“in silico” research, where compa- 
nies like Entelos Inc. and Physiome 
Sciences put reams of biological data 
into supercomputers to create intri- 
cate models of human cells, organs, 
even multiorgan systems that mimic 
complex diseases. 

Just as simulators help build bet- 
ter jumbo jets, the hope is that 
biosimulation will save pharmaceu- 
tical companies time and money in 
creating new drugs — by helping 
them pick the most promising chemi- 
cals to test in people and skip dead- 
ends. 

“This is an incredible tool for drug 
discovery,” says Richard Kahn, chief 
medical officer of the American Dia- 
betes Association. “It is absolutely 
astounding what this technology can 
do. » 

Dismayed that “the pipeline is 
about empty” of promising new dia- 
betes drugs, the nonprofit group just 

_ began an unprecedented collabora- 
tion with Entelos, hoping to sign up 
pharmaceutical companies in the 
hunt for therapies using the Califor- 
nia company’s new diabetes simula- 
tor. 


Manyscientists fear biosimulators 


are over-hyped, particularly their role 
in very complex disorders like diabe- 


tes and heart disease where Seal of 


ology of heart disease. 

But simulators can be updated eas- 
ily, says Jeremy Levin, whose New 
Jersey-based Physiome Sciences 


boasts a heart model that goes into | 


irregular beats and customizable 
simulators. 

Indeed, some drug giants are 
spending millions for access to simu- 
lators in hopes they'll improve a bad 
statistic: A third of potential drugs 
that pass the years of research needed 
to begin final-stage testing in people 
still ultimately fail. 

Scientists’ brains simply can’thold 
all the discoveries about how healthy 
and diseased cells work, much less 
envision all the chain reactions 
sparked by tweaking even one link in 
the process. Butasupercomputer can. 

Consider Entelos’ model of 
asthma. Company scientists con- 
verted findings from thousands of 
asthma studies into mathematical for- 
mulas that a computer can read. The 
data link the known pathways of the 
respiratory inflammation of an 
asthma attack. 

Then Entelos tested a prominent 
theory that hindering production of 
a protein called interleukin-5 would 
in turn lower airway-blocking cells 
called eosinophils during an asthma 
attack. Aventis had created an anti- 
IL5 drug that worked in animals. Now 
enter Bill and Allen, the virtual pa- 
tients. 

The drug almost eliminated eosi- 
nophils in Allen’s airways but he 
didn’tbreathe any easier. Bill’sasthma 
attack, slightly different because 
Entelos mimicked Aventis’ animal 
discoveries, went haywire, casting 
further doubt. Shortly after the com- 
puter experiment, competing scien- 
tists reported anti-IL5 failed in a hu- 
man test, too. 

No one yet knows how well 
Entelos’ new simulator for diabetes, a 
much more complex disease, will 
work. But the diabetes association’s 
Kahn says for the first time scientists 
can predict “if I change X in the liver, 
what happens to Y in muscle,” before 
tests in people. 

Even their staunchest proponents 
don’t expect biosimulators to ever 
replace human testing of drugs, re- 
quired by the Food and Drug Admin- 


- istration. Computers can’t predict 


fact that brain cancer rates have not 
increased over the last 10 years, dur- 
ing the time that cell phones have 
been introduced to the mainstream 
population. The wireless phone 
industry’s case relies upon the testi- 
mony of several key expert witnesses, 


including a prominent brain cancer | 


researcher John Laterra, who headsa | | 
brain tumor research center at The | | 


Mauritius Family 
Planning Association 





Johns Hopkins University and Mark | | 


A. Israel, director of the Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Center 
at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

“Everything in 
research is limited,” 
Israel said. “Onehas 
to prioritize and | 
identify areas of re- | 
search that will be | 
fruitful. ve seen 
nothing in my re- 
view... that suggests | 
this is an area of re- | 
searchthatwouldbe | 
fruitful.” 

Newman’s law- | 
yers hope to build | 


their case upon sev- 
show a link between 
the radiation emit- 


ted from cell phones 


the risk ofbrain can- 


cer. They highlighted research that | 
showed DNA damage in lab rats that | 
were exposed to concentrated doses | 
Another study, per- | 
| would designate $10 million a year 


of radiation. 
formed by a Swedish researcher, 
showed a correlation between the lo- 
cation of the tumor in the brain, and 
the side ofthe head that the cell phone 
is used. 

Lennart Hardell, the Swedish on- 
cologist who was heavily relied upon 
by Newman’s lawyers for their case, 
testified last week that in his opinion, 
“Dr. Newman’s brain tumor was 
caused by his use of an analogue cel- 
lular phone.” 

Inaddition, Hardell pointed to the 


| fact that Newman’s tumor was on the 





what theyaren’tasked. Physiome, for | 


example, once predicted the blood 


pressure drug Posicor wouldn’t cause 


- acertain irregular heartbeat — but 
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same side of his head as he held his 


| phone, a phenomenon similar to 


much of Hardell’s other research find- 
ings. 

Blake indicated that much of the 
plaintiffs case would rest upon 
Hardell’s credentials and reliability. 
Hardell’s research on cell phone in- 
duced brain tumors was rejected by 
the British medical journal because 
its overall message, “was written much 
too forcefully.” 

Newman is represented by the 
law firm of Peter G. Angelos, who is 
famous for winning cases against 
the colossus asbestos and tobacco 
industries. Valued at $45 billion-a- 
year, the wireless phone industry is 
on par with these other giants and 
will be as difficult to tackle for 
Newman. 


eral studies that | 


and an increase in | 
| tion of pro-life advocates who assert 








Emergency 
Contraceptive 


Pills 
“what youneed to-Pnon 





| After Sex, you still have 3 days 

| (72 hours) to prevent pregnancy. ; 
COURTESY OF HTTP//PAGES.INTNET.MU AND HTTP://WWW.FRESNOEOC.ORG 
Emergency contraception techniques, such as those advertised here, draw fire from pro-life activists. 











Emergency contraception 
bill introduced in Congress 


| BY DAVID MERRICK 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


An “emergency contraception” 
initiative proposed to Congress is 
drawing the attention and opposi- 


that the drug dose can sometimes re- 

sult in a form of chemical abortion. 
The proposed bill, called the Emer- 

gency Contraception Education Act, 


for five years towards the creation of 
a program aimed at education doc- 
torsand womenabout the drugs avail- 
able for emergency contraception. 
“We are here today for one rea- 
son, education,” said Sen. Patty 
Murray (D-Wash.) who introduced 
the bill to Congress. “Our bill autho- 
rizesa public education and outreach 
effort to provide women with infor- 
mation on the availability of safe and 
effective emergency contraceptives.” 
Emergency contraception is sim- 
ply alarge dose of regular oral contra- 
ception taken all at once. The large 
overdose of medication destroys the 


| egg before it has a chance to implant 


into the womb. 

Dr. Paul Blumenthal, associate 
professor of gynecology/obstetrics at 
Johns Hopkins University supports 
this bill, saying that it will effectively 
solve many of the issues associated 
with the public’s general lack of 
knowledge about these drugs. 

Blumenthal asserts that, “This isa 
public health problem. Unintended 
pregnancy isa public health problem 
and one of the best ways to prevent it 
is through a public health initiative, 
suchas this emergency contraceptive 
media information campaign.” 

The ultimate goal of the creators 
of this bill, the “Pro-Choice Caucus,” 


is to see these types of medication 
available over-the-counter. Murray 
further claims that the relative un- 
availability of these drugs is not well 
appreciated in the medical commu- 
nity. 

“Providingemergency contraceptives 
is still not standard protocol in many in- 
stances,” said Murray. “By educating 
women, theywillnolongerbeatthemercy 
of overworked health care providers.” 

Emergency contraception drugs 
draw fire from pro-life advocates be- 
cause, if the sperm and egg are al- 
ready fused, they can cause the de- 
struction of a fertilized egg. U.S. 
representative Louise Slaughter of 
New York disputes this belief. 

“This is not an abortion bill. This 
is not RU-486. It is contraception,” 
she said. Regardless of one’s position 
on abortion, we should all be able to 
support emergency contraception.” 

Many pro-lifers such as Ed 
Szymkowiak, national director of 
Stop Planned Parenthood, Interna- 
tional, an affiliate of the pro-life 
American Life League, tend to dis- 
agree with Slaughter’s characteriza- 
tion of the destruction of a fertilized 
egg as a form of contraception. 

“Emergency contraception some- 
times acts to prevent the already con- 
ceived human being, about five to 
seven days old, from implanting in 
his or her mother’s womb. That’s one 
of the actions that this ‘emergency 
contraception’ is designed to do,” 
Szymkowiak explained. 

“Therefore calling it just ‘contra- 
ception’ is misleading. Sometimes it 
might act as contraception, sometimes 
it acts as an abortifacient,” he added. 

Blumenthal sees the matter differ- 
ently: “Emergency contraception is 
exactly that. It prevents an unin- 


tended pregnancy. Mifepristone, 
trade name Mifeprex, previously 
known as RU-486 terminates an es- 
tablished pregnancy. Big difference. 
Is that clear?” 

Szymkowiak maintains that doc- 
tors such as Blumenthal are trying to 
prove their case simply by changing 
the definition of pregnancy to only 
include a fertilized egg that has been 
implanted in the womb, thus making 
the destruction ofa fertilized but un- 
implanted egg a form of contracep- 
tion, not abortion. 

“The facts are that a human being is 
created at fertilization, when the sperm 
meets the egg,” Szymkowiak said. “The 
fact is this drug, which is just a heavy 
dose ofregular oral contraceptive drugs, 
kills a human being in between fertili= 
zation and implantation. In fact, itpre- 
vents implantation.” 6 ay 

Szymkowiakalso pointstothé sidé 
effectsasareasonnotto A these 
drugs. 

“T think [doctors] they’re a little 
bit touchyabout giving out these types 
of drugs without scrutiny, because 
there are some side effects from these 
things,” Szymkowiak. said. “Don’t 
forget that these are powerful drugs.” ' 

Pertaining to the initiativeto make 
emergency contraception drugs avail- 
able over-the-counter, Szymkowiak 
has expressed concern for the possi- 
bility of over-dose. 

“This is not like the typical oral 
contraceptives, which have a’ well- 
known dosage that will occur during 
the month. Ifa girlis unsupervised by 
a doctor, what’s to prevent her from 
getting this thing quite a few times 
during the month,” Szymkowiak 
asked. “I don’t think that any of those 
questions have been adequately an- 
swered.” 





Upcomne Lectures at HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, March 14 


“Phosphoinositide-and ubiquitin-dependent regulation of 
membrane sorting and receptor down-regulation” 


Scott Emr, 
UCSD 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 19 


“Functional analysis of LTRPC family ion channels” 


Dr. Andrew M. Scharenberg, — 


University of Washington and Children’s Hospital 


and Medical Center, 


Department of Pediatrics and Immonology 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11;45 a.m. 


Thursday, March 28 


“Novel soluble glycolipid mimics provide new insights into the 
pathogenesis of verotoxinand HIV” _~ 


Clifford Lingwood, 
University of Toronto 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 2 


“Laser Probes of the Potential Energy Landscapes and 
Dynamics of Small, Flexible Biomolecules” 


Professor Timothy Zwier, 
Purdue University 
Remsen Hall 233, 4:15 p.m. 


Thursday, April 4 


“Magic and Manipulation: Jesuit Politics, Johannes Baptists van — 
Helmont, and his Treatise on the ee Cure of Wepgaens 


Mark Waddell, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Gilman 329, 3:00 p.m. 


Monday, April 8 


“Observational and Computational Investigations of — 
Generation of the Earth’s Magnetic Field” 


Dr. Jeremy Bloxham, 


Dept of Earth & Planetary Sciences, 


Harvard Univ 
Olin Hall Auditorium, 4:00 ) p.m. 


4 


Tuesday, April 9 


“New Surface Reaction Mechanisms: Role of Bulk H in Catalytic 
Hydrogenation and F Atom Abstraction by Si—” 


Professor Sylvia Ceyer, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Remsen Hall 233, 4:15 p.m. 


Monday, April 15 


“Molecular Simulations of Glass Surfaces and Interfaces” 


Dr.Stephen Garafalini, 


Dept of Ceramic & Materials Engineering Rutgers University 


Olin Hall Auditorium, 4p.m. 


Tuesday, April 16 


“Insights into Nucleic Acid Reactivity Through Gas Phase 
Experimental and Computational Studies” 
Professor Jeehium K, Lee, Rutgers University 


Olin Hall Auditorium, 4:15 p.m. 


Thursday, April 18 


“Microbial Adhesion: A Critical Event in Infection Formation” 


Professor Julia Ross, 


_ Dept of Chemical and Biochemical Engineering, UMBC 


110 Maryland Hall, 11 a.m, 


Thursday, April 18 


“The Gogi complex in life and death’; 


Carolyn Machamer 


JHMI Dept of Cell Biology and Asatortes 


Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 
Tucsdty, April 23 


“Nano-Tracking and the actin-based motility of Listeria monocytogenes” 


Dr. Scot C. Kuo, . 


Johns Hopkins University, Eevaitvant of Biomedical INGira! 
The M. Daniel Lane Sea acd eed (612 Physiology), 11: eieag 


Tuesday, April 23. 


‘Protein Ligation: Linking Chemistry and Blogy0 One Peptide 
; 


Bond at a Time” 

Professor Tom Muir, | 
Rockefeller University — 
Remien Hall 233, 4:15 p.m. 
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CONTINUED FRom P 
the drug later was yanked ofithe mar- 
ket for deadly interactions with other 
medicines. 

“There isno virtual human,” Levin 
cautions. But with more simulators 
being developed, the next step is inte- 
grating them so if a drug for one or- 
gan hurts another, there might be a 


hint. “It’s a wonderful moment for 
this area.” 


Anti-smoking groups 
target Hollywood 


Citing a new study that examines 
the ties between Hollywood and ciga- 
rette makers, health advocates are 
calling for the film industry to incor- 
porate tobacco as a factor in deter- 
mining movie ratings. 

The study, published Tuesday in 
the health journal Tobacco Control, 
said cigarette companies aggressively 
pursued product placement in films 
in the 1980s and “undertook an ex- 
tensive campaign to hook Hollywood 
on tobacco by providing free ciga- 
rettes to actors.” 

“What it confirms is what we have 
suspected for quite some time that 
when stars light up in films ... that can 
havea powerful influence on people,” 
said study co-author Curtis 
Mekemson, a health and environ- 
mental consultant who specializes in 
tobacco content in movies. 

The study reviewed more than 
1,500 previously secret, internal to- 
bacco industry documents made pub- 
lic through the 1998 tobacco settle- 
ment. 

Under the agreement, the four 
largest manufacturers — Philip Mor- 
ris, R.J. Reynolds, Brown & 
Williamson and Lorillard — pledged 
to make payments for 25 years to re- 
imburse public costs of treating sick 
smokers. 

Before that, under public and gov- 
ernment pressure, the film industry 
adopted a voluntary ban on direct 
tobacco placement payments in 1989. 

Still, tobacco use was featured in 
nearly 85 percent of the top 25 high- 
est-grossing movies released each 
year from 1988 through 1997, accord- 
ing to a study released in 2001 by 
Dartmouth Medical School. 

The current film ratings system 
is administered by the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America. The 
system is designed to offer warning 
for parents about the content of 

films, according to the MPAA’s Web 
site. A Los Angeles-based ratings 
board takes into account theme, 
violence, nudity, language, sensu- 
ality, drug abuse and other elements 
when assigning a rating, the Web 
site states. 

“We need to institutionalize 
change, and the best way to do that is 
through the ratings system,” said Kori 
Titus, a spokeswoman for the Sacra- 
mento-area chapter of the American 
Lung Association. 

The two-year study largely was 
paid for with a grant to the American 
Lung Association from the Califor- 
nia Department of Health Services. 
Mekemson co-wrote the study with 


University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, professor Stanton Glantz. 


UN Study: Population 
no longer skyrocketing 


Women around the world are 
choosing to have fewer children, con- 
founding long-held predictions of a 
global population of 10 billion by the 
end of this century, a U.N. study said. 

Demographers from around the 
world met at the United Nations on 
Monday to consider lowering that 
estimate to between 8 billion and 9 
billion. That is not just a mathemati- 
cal exercise. 

The implications are “momen- 
tous,” the U.N. Population Division 
report said. Governments use popu- 
lation projections to plan just about 
everything, from social security to 
school budgets, said Joseph Chamie, 
the agency’s director. 

For decades, experts assumed the 
global population, now about 6 bil- 
lion, would reach a staggering 10 bil- 
lion by the end of this century. But the 
past few decades have witnessed dra- 
matic declines in birthrates in the 
large, developing nations that were 
driving the growth. 

There are 74 countries in what the 
United Nations calls the intermedi- 
ate-level fertility group, where women 
have between 2.1 and 5 children each. 

This group accounts for about 43 
percent ofthe world’s populationand 


includes Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt, 


India, Indonesia, Iran, Mexico and 
the Philippines. 

The study suggests those nations are 
heading toward a fertility rate of 1.85 chil- 
dren for each woman by 2050, a signifi- 
cant decrease that in India alone would 
represent 85 million fewer people. 

“That’s groundbreaking because 
anything below two children, like we 
have in Europe, the population starts 
to decline,” Chamie said. 

If that new scenario is correct, the 
world population will ultimately begin 
to shrink, though not in this century. 

Since 1965, world fertility has de- 
clined from 5 to 2.7 births per woman, 
the study said. 

There are many factors for the de- 
clining birthrates, not the least of 

which is the use of contraceptives. 
Now that women have the means to 
limit the size of their families, they are 
choosing to do so, Chamie said. 

“For centuries people did nothave 
this control, this freedom to choose 
the timing and the number of chil- 
dren they wanted,” he said. 

Also, many people in developing 
nations are moving to cities, negating 
the need for large families to work the 
farm. Changing attitudes about the 
role of women, declines in infant 
mortality and better reproductive 
health care also play a role. 

Suriname is at the low end of the 
intermediate-level nations with a 
birthrate of 2.2 children per woman, 
while Guatemala and Sudan areat the 
high end with 4.9. 

By comparison, Europe is at 1.34 
children per woman and Japan 1.33. 
China, the most populous nation, has 
abirthrate of 1.8 children per woman. 


Ethics of testing pesticides on humans 
questioned by scientists and politicians 


| BY JONATHAN GROVER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


How much pesticide was used on 


| the apple you ate forlunch yesterday? 


| 





Was it a safe amount? Are you sure? 

Recently, scientists, ethicists and 
policy makers met at the New York 
Academy of Sciences in Manhattan. 
Their topic of discussion was the pes- 
ticide industry’s use of human sub- 
jects to evaluate the health ramifica- 
tions of their products. 

Pesticides have traditionally 
been tested on rodents. The results 
of these tests were then extrapo- 
lated to humans in two ways. First, 


| the safe rodent level of pesticide was 


divided by a factor of 10 to account 


| for the transition from rodents to 


humans. 

This level was then divided once 
again by a factor of 10 to encompass 
the variability of pesticides’ effects 


| among humans with differing sensi- 


tivities. Thus human safe levels used 
100 times less chemicals than the ro- 
dent safe levels. 

In 1996, Congress passed a law 
named the Food Quality Protection 
Act (FQPA). The FQPA made it nec- 


| essary for the Environmental Protec- 


tion Agency (EPA) to apply a child 
protective safety factor to the current 
safe levels. This factor (also a division 
by 10) meant that the safe exposure 
level was now 1,000 times less than 
the rodent level. 

Since the passing of the FQPA hu- 
man testing has increased enor- 
mously. 

“We believe that the reason they 
are doing the testing in humans is 
so that they can basically use the 
human data to justify more relaxed 
pesticide standards that would per- 
mit the application of higher 
amounts of pesticides to the foods 
that we eat,” according to Dr. Philip 
J. Landrigan, a pediatrician at 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine and 
director of the Mount Sinai Center 
for Children’s Health and the Envi- 


| ronment. 


Essentially, by testing on humans 
it is bélieved that the pesticide indus- 
try is avoiding the first division by 10 
in the safe levels of the pesticides — the 
one stemming from the transition 
from rodent to human. 

The testing, being done outside of 
the United States, easily attracts par- 
ticipants, despite its potentially dam- 
aging effects. 

According to Dr. Herbert L. 
Needleman, a professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania, testing firms in Scot- 
land will pay college students as well 
as other jobless people up to $600 per 
day for the testing. The testing which 
can last up to 18 days consists of the 
ingestion of organophosphates, the 
chemicals used in pesticides, fertiliz- 
ers and nerve gas. 

While the use of human test sub- 
jects to achieve less safe levels pre- 
sents ethical dilemmas, the act of test- 
ing on human subjects alone raises 
ethical questions. 

While past studies have, at times, 











used human subjects, there is a gen- 
erally accepted standard to which the 
testers conform. According to Dr. 
Mary Faith Marshall, a professor of 
bioethics at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center in Kansas City, these 
standards require that the research 
subject is completely aware of any 
potential risks stemming from the 
procedure. 

Moreover, claims Marshall, it is 
critical that the research is important 
enough to warrant human testing 
because, “Ifnot, researchers shouldn’t 
even be doing the study in the first 
place.” 

Whether or not human testing 
should be done has been a point of 
debate for quite some time. Currently 
the EPA does not have standards gov- 
erning human pesticide testing, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lynn R. Goldman, a 
professor of public health at Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health. . 
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The use of human subjects to test pesticides has attracted the attention of many ethicists and policy makers. 


“This leaves the whole issue wide 
open for abuse...and, in a way, con- 
stitutes an encouragement for com- 
panies to do (these kinds) of studies,” 
said Goldman. 

In 1998, the EPA placed a mora- 
torium on the acceptance of data 
establishing toxicity levels for pes- 
ticides gathered through human 
testing. 

The Bush administration ini- 
tially reversed that decision. How- 
ever, due to public outcry the ad- 
ministration was forced to 
reinstate the moratorium and turn 
the matter over to the National 
Academy of Science for further 
guidance. 

The answer as to whether or not 
the studies are acceptable, does not 
even begin to resolve a much more 
important question. Are the studies 
scientific? 

Dr. Landrigan quickly points out 
that “The testing that’s being done is 


all being focused on young adults and 
therefore the data that are being gen- 
erated really is not very relevant to 
the protection of infants and chil- 
dren.” 

In fact, some of the tests involve 
fewer than 20 people. By contrast, 
drug trials require thousands of 
people to establish safe levels. 

On the other hand, Jay Vroom, 
president of the trade association 
CropLife America, which represents 
all the major manufactures, formula- 
tors and distributors of crop protec- 
tion chemicals, adamantly defends 
the tests, “We believe that there is a 
very important place for human clini- 
cal tests for a wide range of risk as- 
sessment purposes as long as those 
tests are conducted in carefully con- 
trolled and ethically sound 
manner...our position about this 
kind of testing is that it is appropriate 
and a valuable tool for regulators to 
consider.” 


















Do you have plans for the summer? 
[fnot, why not come to work for the JHU Summer Conference Progam? 


Check out the exciting positions that ate available 


Positions available: 


Conference Managers 
Assl, Manager 
Building lnspector 
Monitors 
Office Staff 


Free rooms: board 
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First 2-0 start since 1995 for M. Lax 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

“It was awesome seeing him and 
the focus he had,” said Barrie. “He 
wouldn’t let us lose. He works the 
hardest of everybody and he showed 
it on the field that day.” 

The Blue Jays relied on strong per- 
formances by not only Doneger but 
also Benson, who scored two goals 
and also recorded one assist. Ford 
also scored one goal while adding a 
career-high three assists. 

Blue Jay goalie Nick Murtha made 
ten saves behind a strong Hopkins 
defensive front. However, Hofstra 
held the advantage over Hopkins in 
two important categories as the Pride 
out shot the Blue Jays 37-27 and also 
held a 29-24 ground-ball advantage. 

Following the game, Hopkins 
players spoke about the significance 
of their first road victory of the sea- 


Hofstra is a tough 
place to play. They 
always have a tough 
crowd that routes 
against you and they 
always come out 


ready to play. 
—NICK MURTHA 





son, especially coming against a 
Hofstra team thatis often able to make 
the most of its home field advantage. 

“Hofstra is a tough place to play. 
They always have a tough crowd that 
routes against you and they always 
come outreadyto play,” said Murtha. 
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MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 


Men’s Lax hopes to continue their strong play as they face the most difficult schedule in the nation. 


The Blue Jays win against Hofstra 
gave them their second victory overa 
top-15 ranked team this season. In 
their first game of the year, Hopkins 
stunned No. 1 ranked Princeton by 
beating them 8-5 at Homewood Field. 

By defeating Hofstra on the heels 
of,last week’s upset victory, the Blue 
Jays were also able to quell fears of a 
letdown or a sub par performance 
after their victory over Princeton. 

“We havea very young team so for 
many of the players it was their first 
college start ever. Everyone tried to 
stay humble and rememberitwas only 
the first game and we have a tough 


schedule ahead of us,” said Murtha. 

Younger players shared a similar 
sentiment that they say will stay with 
them not only after the Princeton and 
Hofstra victories, but throughout the 
year. 

“We feel good but not cocky. The 
rest of the teams we will play are very 
talented and it will be very challeng- 
ing to succeed against them ifwe have 
a cocky attitude,” said Barrie. 

Now, turning their attention to the 
upcoming contest against Syracuse 
on Saturday, players emphasize the 
importance of a good week of prac- 
tice before’ playing such a talented 


opponent. 

“We have to get ready during prac- 
tice. That’s how you win games: by 
working hard in practice during the 
week,” said Murtha 

The Blue Jays say they are preparing 
to play one of the toughest opponents 
that they will face all year and they 
realize that room for error will be 
very slim. 

“Syracuse is ranked No. 1 in the 
nation right now. They have a great 
offense that is considered the best in 
the country,” said Murtha. “If we 
don’t come out to play our hardest, 
we won't be successful.” 





Jays have a tough spring break ahead of them 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


While the rest of us are off relax- 
ing at home or partying somewhere 
down south, our Blue Jays will be 
facing two of their toughest games 
of the season. On Saturday, the Jays 


The Syracuse game 
may very well be the 
game of the year for 
Division | college 
lacrosse. 





will face No. 1 Syracuse at 
homewood Field and the next Sat- 
urday will face No. 6 Virginia. 

The Syracuse game may very well 
be the game of the year for Division I 
college lacrosse. The winner will be 
the unanimous No. 1 ranked team. 

Syracuse’s offense is buoyed by 
an all-star trio, attackmen sopho- 
more Michael Powell and junior 


Mike Springer as well as senior 
midfielder Josh Coffman. The three 
of them have scored a remarkable 
38 goals in the past four games. 

Powell arguably the most danger- 
ous player in the nation, scored 30 
goals while assisting on 40 others. He 
was named the Attackman of the Year 
and is the youngest player on the U.S 
World Team. What Powell lacks in 
size he makes up for in his explosive 
speed and sees the field better than 
just about anyone in the nation. 

Coffman and Springer are no 
slouches either, earning firstand third 
team All-American honors respec- 
tively. Attackmen sophomore Brian 
Nee has stepped it up this season, 
heading on a scoring binge. 

On defense, Syracuse has first team 
All-American John Glatzel, who very 
well may be the best defender in the 
nation. However, recently their de- 
fense has seen its share of 
dissapointments. Last week, the Uni- 
versity of Denver, never known for 
their lacrosse team, almost upset the 
Orangemen in a 13-10 victory. 

Plainand simple, the Orangemen give 
upalotof goals, butare able to overcome 
this by being so strong on offense. 

Hopkins Head Coach Pietramalahas 
won his past two meetings against Syra- 


cuse, and now has homefield advan- 
tage. The young Blue Jay defense has 
only given up 13 goals in the past two 
games. If the Jays can contain the Syra- 
cuse offense then Hopkins can belook- 
ing at No. 1 ranking in the next poll. 
The game against Virginia may be 
even tougher than the Syracuse game. 
Virginia is a strong home team and 
themselves defeated Princeton last 
weekend. The Jays will have to con- 
tend with freshman phenom Joe 
Yevoli and senior Conor Gill on at- 


tack. Goalie Tillman Johnson 
struggled against Syracuse, but so has 
the rest of the league. 


The Jays will be hungry for a vic- | | 


tory over Virginia, the only team that 
managed to beat the Jays at 
homewood field last year. 


The Blue Jays need their defenseas | 


well as goalie Nick Murtha to keep up 
their amazing play. With one of the 
greatest defensemen ofall timeas their 
head coach, the Jays look like they 
can do it. 








Car for Sale-Reliable Road Warrior 
for $1,500 
1990 GEO Prizm GSI+Dr Hatch: 
1.6L 4cyl. eng.; Automatic trans.; Lt. 
Blue. 

Very well maintained. New muffler+ 
radiator. Casset deck, reer window 
wiper+defogger. 89,000 miles. 
call 410.889.3212 or email 
cynicalgirl79@hotmail.com 





Young W. Lax team 
gaining experience 


Team hopes to build upon first win of year 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
fense has been our cornerstone,” 
Tucker said. “But against William & 
Mary, we were able to establish our- 


|| selves offensively and to begin shoot- 
| ing with more confidence and accu- 


(ES SS ES EE 


We have a lot of 
talented freshmen this 
year.What we want to 
do is show the players 
that if they stick to the 
system, we will 


improve as a team. 


—HEAD COACH JANINE 
TUCKER 





racy.” 

According to Tucker, this appears 
to be a polishing year for the Blue 
Jays. Despite having many returning 
starters, the team is still young, with 
freshmen and sophomores seeing 











considerable playing time. 

“We have a lot of talented fresh- 
men this year,” Tucker said. “What 
we want to do is show the players that 
if they stick to the system, we will 
improve as a team.” 

Johns Hopkins played host to 
American University Wednesday, 
but scores were unavailable at press 
time. 

The Blue Jays wanted to focus on 
shutting down the speed of American 
University as well as force turnovers. 
Johns Hopkins will look to finish 
shots effectively on the offensive end 
and improve its communication on 
the defensive end. 

The game against American Uni- 
versity is the first of three games that 
the Blue Jays will play host in the next 
five days. The Blue Jays will next face 
Davidson Friday and Ohio Univer- 
sity Sunday in American Lacrosse 
Conference play. 

With the victory against William 
& Mary, Tucker can see that the team 
is coming together and becoming 
more comfortable with the style of 
play. 

“We had a rough start this sea- 
son,” Tucker said. “But this win is 
an exhilarating accomplishment 
and momentum that we can feed off 
of.” 
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Women’s Lacrosse is hoping its underclassmen will adjust quickly. 






summer session. 
throughout the 


9:00 AM and 5.00 PM. 


Reading Enrichment Teacher 
Full Time Summer Positions 


The nation’s largest private reading school, the Institute of Reaciny 
Development, is now interviewing for full-time reading instructors for its 2002 
lhese classes, offered to children of all ayes and adutts 
Baltimore-Washington, metropolitan, 
reading comprehension, study skills, and love of reading. Graduating Seniors 
and Graduate Students from any discipline who love books and reading are 
eligible to apply, we are seeking people with intellectual authority, warnith, 
and high personal standards. Previous teaching experience (with adults or 
children) is valuable, though not required. Extensive training and 240 to 280 
hours of classroom teaching experience during the summer, $550-5750/wk. 

Car required. To apply, call (888) 201 2448 Monday through Friday between 


develop students’ 


www. readinpprograms.org 


SPINS TITUTE 


i 
SOF READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


What Is lt? 


It’s part performance car. It’s part multipurpose carryall. It's part cutting-edge transportation. And it’s all Toyota. 


It’s Matrix, an entirely new breed of vehicle — stop-and-stare good looks, standard air conditioning, up to 180 HP 


with an available 6-speed. Matrix is designed to be whatever you want, including affordable — starting at $15,405 *. 


Test Drive Matrix At Your 


Toyota Dealer Today! 


CP 


GET THE FEELING. TOYOTA 


www.toyota.com 





CP TOYOTA 
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can say that after a complete 

medical examination, Mr. 

Tyson is fit to participate in a 

boxing match.” These are the 

words of Mabel Boatwritght, 
the commissioner of the D.C. Boxing 
and Wresting commission, upon ap- 
proving Mike Tyson’s bid for a li- 
cense to box in the nation’s capital. 
So, from the city that brought you the 
first crack-smoking mayor, here 
comes Tyson vs. Lewis. _ 

This week’s licensing hearing fol- 
lowed in the footsteps ofits predeces- 
sors as being a complete sham. Over 
60 witnesses lined up to give testi- 
mony, all of them in support of Iron 
Mike. 

Former middleweight champion 
Keith Holmes proclaimed that Tyson 
“will still roam the Earth” if the com- 
mission denied the license. Several 
started a chant of “Let Mike Fight!” 
minutes before the meeting started. 
To top things off, a few supporters 


Now, it might be 
argued that a person's 
background, behavior 
and possible future 
transgressions should 
be deemed relevant 
by a sporting 
commission because 
these characteristics 
may affect the image 
of the sport. 





said that opposition to Tyson was 
motivated by racism, with comments 
such as “racism is alive and well” and 
“this is a black and white issue.” Of 
course,.Kid_ Dynamite _wasn’t even 


present during the proceedings. 


shes 


“sub 
Pen 


The hearing, whose result will al- 
low Tyson to battle Lennox Lewis 
come June 8, was a farce not just be- 
cause of the idiotic testimony, or the 
unbelievably ironic final proclama- 
tion made by the commissioner. 

Afterall, the only people who are 
not medically fit to participate in a 
boxing match are those who can’t 
throw a punch or take a punch. In 
fact, the whole point ofaboxing match 
is to leave participants medically un- 
fit to do anything. 

This proceeding was a farce sim- 
ply because it existed. The same thing 
applies to the Nevada examination, 
which ended with a result opposite to 
that the latest decision. 

What exactly is the question that 
these commissions are trying to fig- 
ure out? Is anybody unaware of what 
Mike has done? When Tyson’s name 
is mentioned, is there anybody who 
immediately has thoughts of Disney 
World and puppies? 

Here is a list of questions con- 
cerning Mike Tyson, which] will gra- 
ciously answer for all to see. 

Is Mike Tyson capable of putting 
up a good fight in the ring? Yes. Is 
Mike Tyson capable of making lots 
of money for lots of people by box- 
ing? Yes. Has Mike Tyson ever acted 
inacompletely irrational and violent 
manner? Yes. Does Mike Tyson have 
emotional problems? Yes. Is Mike 
Tysonaconvicted rapist? Yes. Is there 
at least a speck of good within Mike 
Tyson? Yes. Will Mike Tyson ever 
again bea threatto himself or anyone 
else? Yes. 

There you go. It’s just as simple as 
that. But what is most important to 
understand about these questions is 
that with the exception of the first 

two, they are completely irrelevant. 
Now, it might be argued that a 
person’s background, behavior and 
possible future transgressions should 
be deemed relevant by a sporting 
commission because these charac- 
teristics may affect the image of the 
sport. I would certainly agree with 
this notion if the sport were baseball, 
football, basketball, or any other sport 
besides boxing. 

Boxing is a sport in which two 
men, and now sometimes woman, 
attempt to beat the opponent into 

1ission by punching him in the 
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SPORTS 


Tyson verdict reflects boxing’s flaws 


Mike Tyson’s history of risky behavior and lack of control makes him more marketable 


head and body. It’s just as simple as 
that. Exactly what part of this sport 
is designed to exhibit a good im- 
age? 

I am not anti-boxing. Although I 
do not follow the sport extremely 
closely, I try to never miss a big cham- 
pionship fight. But anybody who 
watches boxing will have to at some 
point admit, unless they fancy denial, 





re 
CooL, CALM AND 
COLLECTED 


JEREMY M. LI 


that they like to watch people get 
punched in the face and fall to the 
ground in a complete stupor. I sup- 
pose it tickles something in the dark 
side of our nature. 

When you think about boxing in 
terms of what it really is, it’s com- 
pletely ridiculous to think that any- 
body would question a man’s integ- 
rity or past before letting him into the 
ring. Instead, the worse a guy is, the 
more enthusiastic we all should be 
about letting him fight. 

A ticking time bomb of range and 
violence is exactly what everybody 
who is interested in the fight wants to 
see. In the end, this is exactly what 
happens. Mike Tyson never has, and 
never will be, completely shut out ofa 
boxing license. 

Perhaps the nature of the sport 
was most clearly exposed by the sto- 
ried license stripping of Mohammad 
Ali. “The Greatest” was forced to for- 
feit his title and was not allowed to 


fight for four years because he re- 
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ing Vietnam. In this case, the powers 
that be in the boxing world felt that 
Ali’s unwillingness to kill people made 


him unworthy to punch people. Now, | 


that’s pretty revealing. 

Several years after Ali was allowed 
back, he fought Joe Frazier for the 
Heavyweight title in the “Thrilla in 
Manila.” It lasted 14 rounds. Both 


fighters absolutely pummeled each | 


other. The contest finally ended 
when Frazier was forced to give up 


arch Madness is the 
greatest sporting 
event around. I 
think it would be 
hard to argue with 
| that. Notonlyisit more exciting than, 
| lets say, the Superbowl, but its a lot 
easier to follow, too. A good 
| Superbowl or World Series comes 
along once every few years. There are 
| upsets and great games year in an 
| year out in the NCAA tournament. 





because both ofhis eyes had swelled | 


shut. 

Aliwasso exhausted and battered, 
he proclaimed that the fight had 
brought him as close to death as he 


had ever been. Not surprisingly, the | 


contest was labeled one of the corner- 
stones of boxing. 


Much of boxing is a contradic- | 


tion. Announcers wearing tuxedos 


call the action as blood spurts from | 


The whole point of a 
boxing match is to 
leave participants 
medically unfit to do 
anything. 





cuts on the competitors. 

Middle-aged men, who tell their 
children that violence is not the an- 
swer, yell and scream for one fighter 
to beat the life out of another. These 
are ironies that have long been ac- 
cepted. 


Butnever before have weseensuch | 
an absurd paradox as these licensing | 


“hearings.” Quite simply, they are a 
search for answers of which every- 
body is already fully aware. Mike 
Tyson lives much of his life out of 
control. But because he often brings 
his violent ferocity into the ring, he 
has become one of the most electrify- 
ing fighters of all time. 


Astheysay, youdealwiththewhole | 


package. There is no need for a com- 
mission to remind us of what Mike 
Tyson has brought to the table over 
the last 18 years. After all, it’s impos- 
sible to forget that which truly en- 
thralls us. 





world experience. 
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| Even the casual sports fan can watch 


any game and appreciate that each 
team is fighting for their playoff sur- 
vival. A team can be as heavily fa- 
vored as it wants to be, but it doesn’t 
matter after tip-off. Every year we see 
a new Cinderella team who knocks 
off some heavy favorite. It’s no coin- 
cidence that the greatest game ever, 
Duke-Kentucky, was a college bas- 
ketball game. 

Every year, the outcome of the tour- 
nament is up in the air until the very 
end. Sure, the trendy pick this year is 
Duke or Maryland, but there are plenty 


| of teams who could upend them. Un- 


like in the NBA or baseball, where the 
small-market teams have virtually no 
chance, in college bball there’s always 
room for a small-time program like 
Gonzaga to capture the spotlight. 
Every March there seems to be a 
team that comes out of nowhere to 
wreak havoc in the tournament, not 
to mention people’s brackets. 
Bracket-breakers this year include the 
seemingly hopeless, underachieving 





UCLA squad. Every year they sup- 


Professional Counseling (M.A.) 
Forensic Psychology ({M.A.) 


Clinical Psychology (M.A.) 


Information Session: 
Thursday, March 28th at 6:00 pm ; } 
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IV 


Accredited by the Higher 
www. ncahigherlearn 


SY argosyu.edu 
| hy i's 


Clinical Psychology 


Learning Commission and a member of the North Central Association. 
on.org (312) 263-0456 


As always, it's going 
to bea great tourney 


fused to be draftedinto the army dur- | 


posedly have the cream of the crop in 
terms of recruiting. But you could 
never tell watching the team play, as 
they consistently lose to lesser oppo- 
nents. I went to one of their games a 
few months ago, where they played 
Columbia. Columbia’s team could 
barely pass for an intramural team at 
most schools, yet UCLA found a way 
to keep the game close til the very 
end. Still, UCLA has the players to 
beat any team in the bracket, as they 
showed when they beat Kansas, Ari- 
zona and Stanford this season. 

Speaking of Stanford, I wouldn’t 
classify Stanford asa Cinderella team at 
the No. 8 spot, but I think they can do 
some damage this year. After being 
(over)-hyped for this season, Casey 
Jacobsen putup a pretty poor showing, 
except for a big game here and there. 
Butheisa great player,andhecan make 
abig differencein the tourney. Stanford 
is ina tough bracket, and W. Kentucky 
is a tough draw for their first game, but 
ifthey play well they can run with any of 
those squads. 

Notice I’ve. picked two Pac-10 
squads for my sleeper picks. That’s 
because that was clearly the best con- 
ference this year. The only reason 
some of them had poor records is the 
tough competition they faced within 
their conference. Some teams get in 
without playing any strong teams 
during the year, like Gonzaga. Every 
team in the Pac-10 by default had a 
tough schedule. Look at the teams 


Columbia's team could 
barely pass for an 
intramural team at 
most schools, yet 
UCLA found a way to 
keep the game close 
til the very end. 





from the conference in the tourna- 
ment. UCLA, Stanford, Arizona, 
Oregonand USCareall from the con- 
ference, and at least one of them is 
sure to do some serious damage. 


ARGOSY KNOWS THE FUTURE 
OF PSYCHOLOGY WHEN WE SEE HER. 


Doctorate in Clinical Psychology (Psy.D.) 





Focus that few can match. You'll find it in our students and in our 
programs, We're Argosy University. Formerly American Schools of 
Professional Psychology, we offer unique psychology and counseling 


degree programs that combine small class size and professors with real- 


Argosy University/Washington D.C. 
1550 Wilson Blvd. 


s 


The Psy.D. program is aecredited by the American Psychological Assoctation, 750 First St... N.E., Washington, D.C, 


20002-4242 1202) 336-5979 
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Junior Adam Doneger came alive to carry Hopkins to victory. JHU’s record stands at 2-0 heading into their showdown with No. 1 Syracuse. 


Hopkins squeaks past Hofstra, 9-8 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Taking control of the game in dra- 
matic fashion by scoring three goals 
in the final quarter, junior Adam 
Doneger led the Blue Jays.to a come- 
from-behind victory against the No. 
11 Hofstra Pride on Saturday in 
Hempstead, N.Y. by a score of 9-8. 
The win came in front of a crowd of 
over 4,500 people in a heated contest 
that featured three lead changes and 
seven ties. 

It gives the Blue Jays their first 2-0 
start to a season since 1995 and 
Hopkins will look to capitalize on 
that momentum heading into this 
weekend’s marquee match up in 
which No. 2 ranked Jays will host No. 
1 ranked Syracuse. 

Against Hofstra, the Blue Jays 
playedastrong game both offensively 
and defensively. Although they fell 
behind early bya score of 1-0, the Jays 
came storming backina feverish three 
minute-span during the second quar- 
ter when they scored with goals by 





After sluggish 0-3 start, W.Lax posts win 


Squad defeats No. 14 William & Mary, 11-9, to improve their own ranking to No. 18 





freshmen Peter LeSueur and Kyle 
Barrie along with one by sophomore 
Joe McDermott to give Hopkins the 
lead 3-1. 

Hofstra returned the favor just be- 
fore the half, however, as they scored 
twice within 52 secondstotiethe game 
at 3-3. But just eight seconds before 
the end of the half, junior Bobby 
Benson put the Blue Jays ahead with 
his first goal of the day. 

After the half, there was much of 
the same as neither Hopkins nor 
Hofstra could take control ofthe con- 
test. The teams exchanged goals dur- 
ing the duration of the third quarter 
and the period ended with a tie score 
of 6-6. 

But the game changed in the fourth 
quarter as the Blue Jays began to rely 
on the magic of one of one of their 
bona fide stars. Doneger came alive, 
scoring his first goal of the game just 
4:47 into the fourth quarter to give 
Hopkins the 7-6 lead. But Hofstra 
responded, scoring two goals in less 
than two minutes to reclaim the lead 
at 8-7. Once again, though, Hopkins 


rallied back behind the talented 
Doneger, who scored his second goal 
of the day at the 12:26 mark by virtue 





It was awesome 
seeing [Doneger] and 
the focus he had. He 


wouldn't let us lose.He.,. 
a ay ts bi a ; 


Hin 


works the hardest of 
everybody and he 
showed it on the field 


that day. 
—KYLE BARRIE 





of sophomore Conor Ford’s pass to 
tie the game at 8-8. 
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Sophomore Heidi Pearce scored two goals in the fourth quarter to break the tie and clinch the Lady Jay victory. 


BY ERIC TAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


After a disappointing 0-3 start, the 
Johns Hopkins Women Lacrosse 
team played a solid game at both 
ends, defeating No. 14 William & 
Mary, 11-9, Saturday for its first vic- 
tory of the season. Sophomore 
midfielder Heidi Pearce led the Blue 
Jays with three goals, two of which 
came late inthe second half to seal the 
victory. 

. Alongwith postinga victory, Johns 
Hopkins (1-3) also moved up two 
spots from No. 20 to No. 18 in the 
Brine/IWLCA Poll. ' 

The Lady Jays came out excited 


“ a “s 





and ready to play. For the first time 
this season Hopkins scored the game’s 
first goal, as senior attacker Jamie 
Larrimore found the back of the net 


HOME 
William & Mary 


VISITOR 


Hopkins 





with 23:04 left in the first half. Two 


- 


minutes later, Pearce scored unas- 
sisted to give the Blue Jays an early 
two-goal lead. 

“We played with a lot of energy 
andenthusiasm,” said Head Lacrosse 
Coach Janine Tucker. “The strong 
effort on the offensive and defensive 
ends proved to be a catalyst for the 
entire game.” 

The Tribe would comeback, scor- 
ing three unanswered goals to take a 
3-2 lead with 14 minutes left in the 


‘half. Johns Hopkins kept playing its 


own game, going ona4-1 to finish the 
half with a 7-4 lead. During the run, 
sophomore midfielder Kate Barcomb 
led the Blue Jays, scoring twice in two 
minutes, while Larrimore and fresh- 


ane of t 


: ae 


to take 


The score stayed tied for many of | 
the remaining minutes of the fourth 
quarter and with less than a minute to 
play, Hofstra had possession and ap- 
peared poised have a chance to win | 
the game. 

But an inopportune turnover for 
the Pride gave possession back to the 
Blue Jays with 23 seconds remaining. 
Now, suddenly in firm control of the 
game’s outcome, and with just 11 sec- 
onds left, Ford passed the ball to 
Doneger who sent the game-winning 


Snake SEAR eae: 





the lead '9-8. The Blue 

won the game’s final face-offand ran | 
out the clock to complete their: vies") 
tory. 

For Doneger, the win marked the 
second straight season he turned out 
to be the hero against Hofstra. Last | 
year, in Hopkins’ home opener, he | 
scored the winning goal with 1:32 left | 
to give the Jays a 7-6 victory. After 
this year’s similar performance, Blue 
Jays players lauded Doneger for his 
outstanding play. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


man Leah Onda each added a goal. 

“Tn our previous losses, we made 
too many careless mistakes that our 
opponents were able to capitalize 
on,” Tucker said. “But in this game, 
we played a tight defense and we 
finally developed an offensive 
rhythm.” 

In the second half, it was more 
offensive production for Johns 
Hopkins. Anearly Larrimore goal and 
a goal by junior attacker Meghan 
Burnett put the Blue Jays ahead 9-5 
with 18:48 to play. 

But the game was not over as the 
Tribe scored four unanswered goals 
late in three minutes to tie the game at 
nine with 15:36 left. 

However, Pearce sealed the game 
with the tie-breaking goal with 14:15 
left and an insurance goal in the final 





We had a rough start 
this season. But this 
win is an exhilarating 





accomplishment and 
momentum that we 


can feed off of. 


—HEAD COACH JANINE 
TUCKER 


minutes to put the game away. Junior 
goalkeeper Jen McDonald contrib- 
uted 13 saves in the victory. 
“Throughout the season, our de- 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Houston Rockets guard Moochie Norris was at- 
tacked by a bat on the basketball court during the 
March 8 game between the Rockets-Warriors. 
The bat flew around the court for five minutes, 
returned to the rafters, only to return later to be 
captured later by a heroic ballboy, This traumatiz- 
ing experience can’t help Moochie’s ongoing 
battle with insomnia, which has sidelined him 
over the last few seasons. 
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weekend games 


BY ARON DAVIDOWITZ 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-LETTER 


After splitting a doubleheader 


| against State University of New 
| York (SUNY) New Paltz, Sunday, 


the Hopkins Blue Jays finished off 
the weekend with a 6-2 record in 
non-Conference play. Following a 
convincing win Friday against 
Johnson & Wales and a tough loss 
to William Patterson on Saturday, 
the Blue Jays won the first half of the 
double header and then dropped 


| the second game. 


Friday's game featured Hopkins 
surging ahead to an early 3-1 lead on 
sophomore first baseman Mike 
Stankus’s first career homerun. How- 
ever, Johnson & Wales battled back, 
and tied the score at three, before 
Hopkins came to bat in the fourth 
inning. 

In the bottom of the fifth, the Blue 
Jays took the lead on sophomore 
catcher Doug Hitchner’s solo home 
run. Thanks to solid relief pitching, 
and a few more insurance runs, 
Hopkins cruised to victory by a final 
tally of 8-3. Senior Pitcher Yani 
Rosenberg earned his first win of the 
season, pitching two innings ofscore- 
less relief and striking out three bat- 
ters. 

Saturday afternoon’s affair pitted 
the No. 21 ranked Blue Jays against 
the No. 30 ranked team from William 
Patterson. Ina game marred by messy 
weather conditions, including a brief 
rain delay, Hopkins fell 15-10. The 
Blue Jays jumped out to an early 5-0 
advantage, before junior pitcher Jer- 
emy Brown ran out ofgasin the fourth 
inning. Brown, who was unable to 
record an out in the fourth, allowed 
seven hits and six earned runs. The 


Blue Jays managed to tie it up 9-9 


only to watch the game slip away as 
William Patterson scored six con- 
secutive runs. Senior first baseman 


The sun was right in 
my eyes the entire 
time, and the wind 
made the ball move. 
And to make matters 


worse, it was freezing. 


—BRIAN MORLEY, ON 
OPPONENTS’ CRUCIAL 
ERROR 





Ben Taylor, sophomore outfielder 
Rob Morrison and freshman third 
baseman Mike Durgala all homered 
for the losing cause. 

In Sunday’s first game, frigid tem- 
peratures and outstanding starting 
pitching contributed toa quick paced, 
low scoring contest. 

_ Hopkins sophomore starter Russ 
Berger pitched five solid innings of 
four hit ball, keeping the Blue Jays 
within one run. Meanwhile for New 


Paltz, starter Rich Bizelia took a no- 
hitter into the sixth inning. 

Then, with one out in the sixth, 
senior catcher Tom Prevas got the 
Blue Jays attack started by singling. 
Prevas was lifted for a pinch runner, 
junior Jay Cieri. After singles by se- 
nior second baseman Karl Sineath 
and sophomore shortstop Tim Casale 
loaded the bases, sophomore out- 
fielder Craig Cetta stepped to the 
plate. Cetta lofted a high fly ball to 
right field. New Paltz right fielder Jeff 
Lackaye misplayed the blast off of 
Cetta’s bat, enabling Cieri to score 
the tying run. Due to extreme sun 
glare and a swirling wind, Lackaye 
was not credited with an error. 

The bases were still loaded when 
Ben Taylor hit a sacrifice fly to deep 
center filed that scored Casale and 
Sineath. 

Senior Jason Setty pitched the fi- 
nal two innings to earn the win. After 
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the game, the focus was on the ball hit 
by Cetta that gave Lackaye so much 
trouble. 

Hopkins right fielder Brian Morley 
sympathized with Lackaye, offering 
his assessment of the difficult fielding 
conditions:.“The sun was right in my 
eyes the entire time, and the wind 
made the ball move and to make mat- 
ters worse, it was freezing.” 

In the second game, Hopkins 
jumped out to an early 5-0 lead 
thanks to four shut out innings from 
sophomore pitcher Matt Righter. 
New Paltz came back in the later 
innings, and eventually won the 
game 7-6. Eric Kantner stifled the 
Blue Jays over the final 5.2 innings 
to earn the win. 

Reached for comment after the 
weekend, Head Coach Bob Babb 
sounded enthusiastic about his team. 
Babb explained thathe is pleased with 
the early season success, and is ex- 
cited about “how well some of the 
younger players have responded. Our 
pitching is deep and the hitters have 
been a pleasant surprise.” 

Looking ahead to the team’s up- 
coming Florida trip over spring break, 
Coach Babb added that he will “con- 
tinue to playa lot of differentpeople”, 
and thatheis “notconcernedso much 
with wins and losses,” as he is with 
“getting ready for Conference play.” 
Babb acknowledged that the Blue Jays 
will face a tough schedule over their 
nine day trip, but reiterated that the 
main objective is to be ready for Con- 
ference play. 
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MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 
JHU continues to shuffle the lineup in preparation for Conference play. 
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FEATURES 


~ We've got investment tips from Gordon 
Bodner of SAIS for students. Also, read up on 
the history of our lovely sculpture gardens and 
the newest trends in make-up , straight from 
the runway. In addition, we've got Hopkins 
Security's view on the panhandlers that loiter 
j in Charles Village. B3 

























Gs, dogs, fish ... mice? Students at Hopkins 
share longings for their furry friends at home. 
And do boys at Hopkins need a reality check? 
See what our columnist Stephanie Sun has to 
‘Say. Are you looking for a good time? Check 
ut Bar of Baltimore in Power Plant Live! « B4 


|history. 
For a perspective on just how close Philly is to 
B’more, Hopkins students like sophomores Ryan 
Williams and Austin Evers have made road trips up 
din- 


Check out our pics of Philly and student per- 
Spectives on the choice to have a relationship 
| ___ incollege or not. » B6 


A&E 


lranian film Kandahar shows a different side of 
jhanistan, writer E. Hulka gets some Bad 
igion and emo takes a fresh turn with Pie- 





_|offer. 





















Don’t starve next Sunday, March 24th when 
“you get back on campus because the dining _ 
hall aren't open! Join Kappa Kappa Gamma in 
an all-you-can-eat brea 3m 6:00 p.m. - 





_|really modern 
places,” said 
_|sophomore 


everyone.” 


BY MATTHEW SEKERKE — 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


There has always been improvised music. In the 20th 
century, this practice has come to be known as jazz. 

A jazz musician isa unique sort of musician. He knows 
hundreds or thousands of songs by heart, can play them 
inany key andisa virtuoso ofhis instrument. He can even 
learn asongon the bandstand without the audience being 
‘aware. You can put a bunch of jazz musicians together 
who havde never met each other before, and they will still 
beable to make great music. The rare jazz musician can do 
this even without a written song or chart as a point of 
departure. ft 2" fi ; ; 


‘Lately, though, there are an increasing number of 


people who call themselves “jazz musicians” who cannot 
do any of this. They have no knowledge of the jazz tradi- 
“ tion: they can’t play the standards, they can’t solo well, 
they rely on very detailed charts and they only play with 
their own groups. Rather than attempting to negotiate the 
jazz scene, these musicians travel under the moniker of 
“am bands,” playing to mostly-white college audiences 
who generally don’t know the difference between them 
~ Understanding this difference allows us to make a 


eee 


tach to the music. On one side are Medeski, Martin 
and Wood (MMR) — the ideal to which many jam 
bands aspire. All three members of MMW have exten- 

o _ For example, MMW drummer Billy Martin 










go. MMW uses a wide range of instruments and 


| 5 props in performance, but they can also put 


ashow with just a piano, upright bass and trap 
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People here at Hopkins are always raving about 
how close Baltimore is to D.C. and New York. 

“Lucky us!” students say. “There are actually real 
cities nearby.” Scan the map once more, though, and 
you'll find that you've neglected one place not worth 
overlooking: Philadelphia. 

With freshman pass/fail semester over and mid- 
term exams in full swing, brotherly love may be 
fading fast around campus. Lucky for us, the City of 
Brotherly Love is just around the corner and can 
offer the perfect getaway. It’s as quick a road trip 
north as it is south to D.C. 

Affectionately called “Philly” by both natives and 
admirers, Philadelphia is only a half hour Amtrak 
ride or an hour and a half north by car. Although it 
might not be home to our nation’s capitol, itis home 
to a host of other things that many people value 
more than the U.S. government, anyway. Philly is 
home of the great cheesesteak, of the Fliers and the 
Sixers, the Phillies and the Eagles, of great shopping 
and lots of college kids and of some hearty U.S. 


to Philly just to get a cheesesteak for 
ner. (The Philadelphia wonder that is 
“cheesesteak” is something that we’ll 
get to later. Read on.) There are 
plenty more reasons to check out 
Philadelphia, too. 

For those who haven’t been 
to Philly yet, take some advice 
from Hopkins students who 
call the city home. If any- 
thing, they agree that 
Philadelphia has a lot to 


From the Liberty 
Bell to the night 
clubs, the city “is a 
combination of 
_|history and of 


Lindsay Allen, 
who grew up in a sub- 
urb ten minutes outside of 
Philly. “Baltimore is a more navi- 
gable town, but Philadelphia has so 
much to offer. There is really something for 


As far as sight-seeing goes, there are the usual 
must-sees. Penn’s Landing is the classy, riverside 
equivalent of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. The Phila- 
BS delphia Museum of Art not only has great art, but 


tion between practitioners of “acid jazz,” “trip” 
hop,” “fusion” or whatever other label one chooses to 


2 backgrounds as well as experience in other 
yed in a samba band for years, despite being the lone 



























a SNOW 


members can easily sit in with other bands and pro- 
duce remarkable results. 

On the other side there are bands like Soul-Live. The 
members of these groups have no grounding in the jazz 
tradition, can’t improvise fluently and can’t get away 
from their electronic and compositional crutches. Per- 
haps most tellingly, they don’t play for black audi- 
ences. Yet they want to call themselves jazz musicians. 
Sometimes their records even end up in the jazz bins. 

Placing the John Scofield Band in one of these cat- 
egories is a little more difficult. After all, in the 1970s 
and 1980s, John Scofield was an up-and-coming jazz 
musician, collaborating with Miles Davis on the 
Grammy Award-winning 1983 album Decoy and two 
others. His résumé also includes stints with the likes of 
Charles Mingus, Joe Henderson, Gary Burton, Herbie 
Hancock and Chick Corea. 

But lately Scofield has been a victim of the jam band 
disease. He initiated this trajectory with his 1998 al- 
bum A Go Go, with masters MMW as his rhythm sec- 
tion — and more than a little bit of borrowed credibil- 
ity. Not even MMW could salvage this sad effort. 
Indeed, the few bright moments on the album occur 


when Scofield lays out and John Medeski takes a cho- 


rus or two on his B3 or clavinet. 

Scofield embraced the jam band formula; unimagi- 
native charts with little harmonic inventiveness, timid 
and tepid soloing, and a new love affair with electron- 
ics — the trademark Scofield sound of the RAT distor- 
tion pedal and chorus has been augmented by vibratos, 
delays, and most recently, a guitar synth, His 2000 
album Bump provided more of the same, albeit with 
MMW bassist Chris Wood as the only external repre- 
sentative intermingled with a new band. 


For tiberjam (Verve 314 589 356-2, 2002), Scofield 


has put together a new band of Avi Bortnick (guitars 


itness their 2000 live album Tonic. And all , and sampler), Jesse Murphy (bass) and Adam Deitch 
v « ihe? Ne oe é eh ye ta 


has those achingly-long set of front steps made infa- 
mous in the Rocky movies. Ritten House Square is 
known for its elegant shops and Boathouse Rowis home 
to a string of beautiful houses that light up each night 
along the river. 

Like any big city, Philadelphia has its share of little 
neighborhoods, too. Most are worth checking out, like 
Little Italy and Chinatown (which puts on an amazing and 
cheap Sunday “dim sum” brunch), while some are best 
avoided, like the ghettoes to the north and west. 


it, too. Apparently, this Philly staple is like 
cone, but more finely ground and with 
mixed fruit flavorings that are sometimes made fresh on 
the spot. The chain store, Rita’s, serves water ice topped 





RENATO CARFAGNO/NEWS-LETTER 
Above, South St., packed with hip shops, and below, Geno’s, anauthentic cheese-steak venue. 


Thelittle town of Manayunkis the popu- 
lar equivalent of Baltimore’s own 
Fell’s Point and comes highly 
recommended. Accord- 
ing to Allen, there’s 
a restaurant,in 
Manayunk that’s 
been rated the 
city’s best date res- 
taurant for over eight 
years in a row. Her 
own favorite restaurant 
is there, too — a Japanese 
eatery called Hikaru. 

“Tt [Manayunk] is just a 
beautiful place,” said sopho- 
more Vanessa Menaged, who 

lives 15 minutes outside of Philly. 
f “Whenever! goin to the city with 

my friends, we go there. It’s got 
great restaurants, cute shops and re- 
ally, really good water ice.” 

Which brings us to the Philly phe- 
nomenon of water ice. Allen mentioned 


(drums). John Medeski and Karl Denson (flute and 
sax) guest on a few tracks, too. Listening to the new 


album is like watching a patient in the advanced stages , 


of Ebola infection. After a dormant period where things 
were not quite right, the patient is now hemorrhaging 
profusely, spilling blood and bile from every orifice. 
Indeed, every symptom of Scofield’s jam band disease 
das reached full expression. 

For starters, this is perhaps the most aggressively- 
produced “jazz” records that I have ever heard. Live 
drum tracks are layered with sequenced loops, the 
musicians use an extensive array of signal processing 
effects, and liberal dollops of extreme compression 
and filtration are added courtesy of the control room. 
Certainly no effort has been spared to compensate for 
the dearth of musicality. tye 

And, as one may have expected, the combination of 
bad writing and soloing is once again lethal. Scofield 
himself put it best at his March 2 performance at the 
Recher Theatre in Towson: “When I wrote [Idiofunk], I 
thgught, ‘This sounded like an idiot wrote it.” It’s track 
number two on the new album and — no surprises here 
— sounds an awful lot like the other cuts. 

Even with all of this sonic evidence against him, I still 
refused to believe that the great Scofield has descended to 


such a nadir. So I went to his March 2 showat the Recher. 


Maybe, unencumbered by the confines and stresses of the 
recording studio, he and his band woul!» dye 
some good music. 

If you have never been to the Recher before, it is 
essentially a bar with enough space left over for a band- 
stand. The audience ranges from high school kids to 30- 
and 40-somethings, and isn’t so hip that I feel too out of 
place in my collared shirt and slacks. But I am most 
definitely the only person in the room witha subscription 
to the Economist. And I’ve got two big X’s on my hands to 
keeyyme objective. 

‘ 


“You can’t throw a 


twinkie at this University 
without beaning a 
computer nerd.” 


—Writing Seminars Professor 
Tristan Davies ; 
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Venturing to Philly for fun times, great food 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


with creamy custard, too, 
and calls it a gelato. It’s 
said to be heavenly. 

And speaking of heav- 
enly, we might as well dis- 
cuss the king of all infa- 
mous Philly foods: the 
cheesesteak. It’s no joke 
that one can find them ev- 
erywhere in the city. No 
one makes cheesesteak 
like they do in Philly. In 
this birthplace _ of 
cheesesteak, the trend is 
to top sandwiches with 
CheeseWhiz. The perma- 
nent rivalry for the best 
cheesesteak, though, is be- 
tween Pat’s and Geno’s. 
And unlike Philly cheese- 
cake, which apparently is 
not such a native-Philly 


thing, everyone loves cheesesteak. 

For some road trips, it is the primary reason: “I go for 
the cheesesteaks,” said Williams, who comes from out- 
side of Philly. Whenever they get a chance, he anda 
friend at nearby Maryland Institute College of Art 
(MICA) who has a car make dinner into a road trip to 
Philly. 

Evers is the other student who has made the same 
cheesesteak pilgrimage: he drove up one weekend last 
semester and returned a completely devoted Philly 
cheesesteak fan. 

“Td had cheesesteaks before,” said Evers, who is 
from San Francisco, but cheesesteaks in Philly just 
aren't the same. In two days, I had four or five. The best 
part about them is that you don’t even digest them; you 
just absorb the fat.” 

There is one way to tell a native from a tourist, though 
(besides the fact that natives like Williams put 
Cheese Whiz on their sandwiches). 

“Only tourists go [to eat cheesesteaks] during the 

day. Real Philadelphians go at night,” Allen said. She 
herself couldn’t even say where Pat’s is, because she 
says she’s only ever been there drunk. True Philly © 
style. 
Shoppers can have a blast in Philly, ES ee 
Pennsylvania has no sales tax on clothes. Besides King 
of Prussia mall - which is one of the biggest in the 
country, housing Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s, Neiman 
Marcus and full designer stores - Philly offers some 
decidedly unique places to browse. Not only for win- 
dow-gazing but for people-gazing, the biggest attrac- 
tion under this category is South St. 

This eclectic avenue of hippie thrift shops, tattoo 
parlors and flower shops is the main strolling ground 
for young people after dark. True, you won’t find many 
native Philadelphians over high schoolage there, but “if 
you re not from the area, it’s definitely worth checking 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 


The jam-band epidemic claims another victim with iiberjam | 


As much as I wasn’t really looking forward to the 
main act, the opening act only added to the ordeal. The 


opening act was the six-member unit Topaz from (al- 


legedly) New York. Simply put, they were awful. They 
were guilty of all of the jam band sins. But at least they 
didn’t attempt to call themselves jazz musicians. At 
least, that is, until their saxophonist announced that 
their sixth tune was “for Joe Henderson.” Then I gota 
little hot under the collar. 

The late Joe Henderson was one of the best saxo- 
phonists ever to play the instrument and an excellent 
jazz composer and arranger. This guy on stage was 
none of these things. In fact, he didn’t play anything 
that suggested he had ever listened to Joe Henderson. 
He didn’t have the tone, the dexterity or the harmonic 
creativity. And he was surrounded by five other musi- 
cians who similarly lacked the talent necessary to iden- 
tify themselves with any musicians of Henderson’s cali- 
ber. Nevertheless, the mostly young, mostly white 
audience seemed to enjoy it. One student in front of me 
did pass out. I felt oddly jealous. 

So by the time the John Scofield Band took the stage, I 
was not just disappointed; I was angry. It took just three 
songs — “Acidhead” and “Snap Crackle Pop” from 
iiberjam and “Boozer” from A Go Go — for me to totally 
lose my patience. Far from redeeming himself, Mr. Scofield 
and Co. had only reinforced all of my reservations about 
oh mnt ae 
ld Lu, suupar soloing las. 4 ; 

Says Scofield about his new sound and image: “We ve 
had a great time playing for a broader and often younger 
audience with this material. They really know about mu- 
sic, they really listen and their enjoyment is infectious. I 
get a real kick watching my audience dance while know- 
ing that this holds up as jazz — it’s not just dance music.” 

Asone member ofthat younger audience, Mr. Scofield, 
I say: bullshit. n es 
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Be fast, furious and ticket-free 
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Like Trick Daddy said, you can never trust the po’-po’s. Play it safe. 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You're minding your own busi- 
ness as you drive down the interstate. 
The speed limit, as you know, is 65, 
but youre going with the flow of traf- 
fic and have decided to increase your 
speed to 75. Suddenly, you hear a si- 
ren and see the 
blue and redlights 
in your rear view. 
You g¢t that sink- 
ing feeling and 


Say, for example, that 


the same speed as you are. There is 
safety in numbers, and ifanyone gets 
pulled over, it’s going to be the guys 
in the front or back of the pack. 
Another good piece of advice I’ve 
read is that you should stay around 
18-wheelers or other trucks. This is 
because they not only usually have 
radar equipment, and use their ra- 
dios to com- 
municate with 
other trucks as 
to where speed 
traps are and 


pul ver foryour your ticket was $75. east a 
Howcouldyou theircarstonab 

have avoided this? Send a check for 980. speeding truck- 

Well, there are ac- h ill ers. 

tually many ways The system will send You can 

that you could evenhelpavoid 


have thatareactu- 
ally legal. The fol- 


you $5.The trick is that 


speeding tick- 
ets when you're 


lowing is your jnstead of cashing the _ notinyourcar. 
guidebook to You'll finda da- 
avoiding and get- Check you throw it tabase of fre- 
ting out of speed- 4 quent speed 
ing tickets. trap areas all 


You may even 
want to rip it out 
and put it in your 
glove’ compart- 
ment. Believe me, 
you ll want to 


away. Your file in the 
system will be 
incomplete and the 


ASpOd Jet 


country at 
area be Picrn Saad, 
www. 


If you see a 
common area 





know these. points will never get —_where officers 

One of the big- : tend to form 
gestwaysinrecent added to your license. speed traps, 
years that people you can also 
havetried to avoid additto the col- 


tickets is with a radar scrambler. There 

is currently a huge market for radar 

detectors and they have even been 

outlawed in several states because of 

their popularity and the fact that they 
*work. 

There have also a good number of 
books that onecan purchase that con- 
tain ways to avoidand get out ofspeed- 
ing tickets. 

There are many techniques for 
avoiding speeding tickets. Don’t drive 
in the fast lane if you can help it. Most 
cops watch the far left lane for speed- 
ers. Also, don’t cut in and out of traf- 
fic, as it draws attention to your ve- 
hicle. Ideally, you should travel in the 
middle ofa pack of cars that are going 


lection. 

Another good ideais to go outand 
take that shiny vanity license plate off 
the front ofyourcar. Itactually makes 
it easier for police radar to nail your 
car because of its surface. Also, for 
those of you with sporty or bright- 
colored cars, you’ve madeiteasier for 
yourself to be spotted because you 
stand out and look like someone who 
would speed. 

So whatifyou ve been pulled over? 
You can still help yourself and even 
drive away withouta ticket. Turn your 
turn signal on to indicate that you see 
the officer and you’re pulling over. 
Some of the most basic advice is to 
stay calm and be polite when the po- 


lice officer approaches your car. Since | 
approachingacarisprettynerverack- | 
ing for most officers, put the officer at 
ease by putting your hands on the | 
steering wheel and holding your li- | 
cense and registration in your left | 
hand. | 

I have heard from various people 
that using a basic argument process 
works in getting out of a speeding 
ticket. First, acknowledge that you 
are in the wrong and were speeding. 
Don’t try to lie because the officer 
knows you were and if you deny it, 
you re just digging your hole deeper. 
Step two is making some sort of ex- 
cuse or plea to the officer. Finally, 
step three is repeating your question 
again. Here’s an example: 

“Officer, ’m aware that I was 
speeding, but I’m really in a hurry to 
get to a meeting and I can’t be late. 
Now, do you think you could let me 
off just this once?” 

It sounds pretty basic I know, but 
I’ve heard it works and have talked to 
people who have gotten off many 
times with this simple process. How- 
ever, I’ve also read in various places 
that admission of guilt is a very bad 
idea and most officers don’t want to 
hear excuses that they've heard so 
many times before. 

So what if you’re a hopeless 
speeder, have tried all the techniques 
listed above, and still gotten a ticket? 
Not to worry, my friend. You can still 
save face. As for contesting a ticket, 
it’s usually not a good idea. To even 
contest, it can be more than $150 plus 
lawyer fees and the time you spend 
filing the complaint, preparing your 
testimony, and going to court. 

Your best bet is as follows: There 
have been many people that swear by 
the following technique to make sure 
points do not get added to your li- 
cense. Say, for example, that your 
ticket for speeding or running a red 
light was for $75. Instead, senda check 
for $80. The system will send you a 
check back for $5. The trick is that 
instead of cashing the check, you 
throw it away. 

Because of this, your file in the 
system is incomplete and the points 


There are many ways 
that you can cheat the 
system without 
actually cheating. Now 
you can speed all you 
want and if you do it 


right, [...] walk away. 
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will never get added to your license. 
Yet, since they have gotten their 
money, they will not bother you any- 
more. 

That’s right. There are many ways 
that youcan cheat the system without 
actually cheating. Nowyoucan speed 
all you want and if you do it right, or 
even if you get a ticket, you can walk 
away without even a slap on the wrist. 





HOW ELSE CAN | CHEAT SOCIETY? 


cheat. Often. Papers, exams, 
you name it... if you can bend 
orbreak the rulesaround them, 
I’ve done it. Thanks to my la- 
bors, I probably have a GPA 
much higher than any of you. What 
price have I paid? Almost none. 

In fact, my efforts have only paid 
dividends. I’llbe graduating with both 
general and departmental honors. I'll 
probably be selected for Phi Beta 
Kappain May. In the last few months, 
I’ve been admitted to a handful of 
med schools in the top 15 rankings. 

I’m the first one to acknowledge 
it’s a dangerous choice to do what 
I’ve done. Worries of failed classes or 
even expulsion have haunted me for 
years now, but you get used to them. 
Besides, most profs are either too busy 
or too aloof to give a damn about 
whethera student falsified his sources 
ona term paper. 

Sure, there are risks. Freshman 
year, I ran into a little trouble. There 
was this language course I took — I 
don’t know why — that expected an 
extended paper. So I borrowed this 
long text from a Web site in said lan- 
guage, printed it out and turned it in. 


Thanks to my labors, | 
probably have a GPA 
much higher than any 
of you.What price 
have | paid? Almost 


NONE: 





Having stumbled my way through the 
class much of the semester, even the 
not-so-sharp TA noticed something 
was up. A quick search online turned 
up that paper. I was confronted with 
the evidence shortly thereafter. 
Sucked for me, right? Not exactly. 
You see, I wasn’t expelled or sus- 
pended from school. They didn’t even 


fail me. Same TA tells me a letter de- 
scribing the events would be kept “in 
my file,” but would be otherwise ig- 
nored unless I became a repeat of- 
fender. Maybe that was supposed to 
scare me straight, I don’t know. All it 
did was destroy any respect for the 
academic standards this school sup- 


ANONYMOUS 
Guest EDITORIAL 


posedly stood for. 

I certainly don’t buy that bullshit 
about my losing out on an education. 
I’ve learned plenty. I study, where, 
when and how I chose to. Hell, cut- 
ting corners on those ridiculous as- 
signments has probably freed up my 
time to learn about more relevant in- 
formation. 

Anybody who thinks college has 
something to teach them has more to 
learn than any professor could pro- 
vide. I dropped that illusion early on, 
and the rewards have been incalcu- 
lable. 

To topitoff, the TA even let me re- 
do the presentation with only a mi- 
nor penalty. I ended up with an A- in 
the course and was hardly the worse 
for wear. 

Why cheat? Well, it’s funny be- 
cause on those times] have completed 
the work, I’ve done pretty well. But 
sometimes, with all sorts of commit- 
ments hanging over my head, school- 
work really just doesn’t seem worth 
the effort. That’s especially so when 
the professors very obviously don’t 
care whether we learn or not. And 
that’s generally the case. 

Certainly the pre-professional cul- 
ture has something to do with it. 
When it comes to med school, it’s all 
about MCATs and grades. I couldn’t 
do much about the test, but since the 
beginning, it’s been all about the ends. 
When you’ve got 20 credits on your 
plate, plus research or community 
service, and only a 3.9 will do, who 


Cheaters never prosper? 


Lack of integrity has only hastened this pre-med’s successes 


has time to worry about the morality 
of it all? Once I get my M.D., am | 
really, truly going to boo-hoo over 
the papers I plagiarized or the an- 
swers I stole? Come on. 

Not that those entering the job 
force are immune. A recruiter from 
J.P. Morgan came onto campus last 
week to describe how his firm selects 
potential interviewees. In order to 
gauge an applicant's intelligence, he 
said they depended heavily upon their 
grade point average. It’s all about the 
results, they tell us. So long as the 
numbers add up, nobody’s going to 
ask about our methods. 

I’m not proud of what I’ve done. 
The fact that I’m writing this anony- 
mously should tip you off as to 
whether I’d ever admit to it publicly. 
Few, if any, of my friends are aware. 
Certainly my parents aren’t. But the 
thing is, I look back upon four years 
of cut corners and broken rules and 
see that it’s been worth it. 

Any discomfort with my actions is 
more than offset by the tangible ben- 
efits. Sure, I’ll never know whether I 
could’ve madeit this far “on my own.” 
The question is, having gotten into 


Once! get my M.D,, 
am | really, truly going 
to boo-hoo over the 
papers | plagiarized or 
the answers | stole? 
Come on. 





the best schools and received all the 
plaudits I could’ve hoped for, have I 
sacrificed anything? 

The bottom line is this: Med 
schools, law schools, employers, par- 
ents... take your pick. They don’t care 
how you get the grades. Why should 


we? 





Rules are oppressive, annoying 


he word “cheating” can 

have many different 

meanings, and there are 

many different connota- 

tions the word raises. A 
quick google.com search raised the 
basics: video game cheats (by far the 
leading category, since it is after all 
the Internet we’re talking about), 
cheating on one’s spouse and of 
course academic cheating. But my 
quick search turned up easily over a 
million hits — does this say anything 
about our society? Is cheating so 
“wrong,” as those moralists and pro- 
fessors in the Philosophy department 
(well, except the crazy moral relativ- 
ists, but I don’t know anybody who 
actually listens to them) tell us, or is it 
justasacceptableas any other activity 
generally accepted as moral in the 
hustleand bustle ofthe modern world, 
such as lying and stealing? . 

The answer I knowyou veall been 
waiting for — yes, cheating is per- 
fectly okay. First, video game cheat- 
ing — I don’t know anyone who re- 
gards this as a serious moral issue. 
Sure, you’re depriving all those 
hardworking and sunlight starved 
programmers from the thrill ofknow- 
ing that they stumped you good with 
a certain puzzle. And maybe you're 
even denying yourself the pleasure of 
beating Grand Theft Auto III without 
the ability to jump your car over on- 
coming squad carsand the occasional 
dragnet. 

But do any of us feel bad for cheat- 
ing on video games? Absolutely not. 


ticularly religious upbringing). 

Alright, maybe video game cheat- 
ing is a clearcut non-moral issue. 
What of the other types, though? 
Surely the negative connotations we 
have with the word “cheating” are in 
some way justified! 

Let’s tackle the thorny issue of 
cheating on one’s spouse. Somebody, 
I forget who right now but it was prob- 
ably someone famous, once said that 
God makes someone for all of us spe- 
cifically and puts them on the Earth. 
Our job is as simple as finding that 
person — and you have your own 
verification for when this happens, 
because the joy of falling truly in love 
with your one true love is something 
that is unmistakable. 

But folks, if there’s only one per- 
son on the Earth just for you out of 
billions and billions, how good are 
the odds that the guy or girl you’re 
with right now is that one? Not very 
good, I'll bet. What are the chances 
that at this young pointin our lives — 


JEREMYTULLY | 
_ THE Cock Bock 


or even 20 years later — we'll have 
haphazardly bumped into this per- 
son? 

It’s a perfectly reasonable strategy 
to want to hedge your bets, ina sense. 
Sure, you’re happy with whoever 
you're with right now (haha, just kid- 


there isn’ta perfect one to one ratio of 
guys to girls on this planet; clearly, 
God intended for some of us to do 
nothing but have casual liaisons and 
random hookups. (And now you 
know the origin of sororities). In fact, 
the more that I think about it, I think 


DE SS SS ee 
If I've learned nothing 


else at Hopkins — and 
| haven't — it’s that 
college really doesn't 
matter. | 


it’s pretty clear that God actually in- 
tended for us to fool around on the 
side, and that’s not just the lack of 
sleep talking. So I think we’ve dealt 
with the cheating issue as well — af- 
ter all, who are you to defy God’s will | 
and concomitant wrath? 

The last one we have to deal with is 
academic cheating. Ah, yes, the time- 
honored tradition of studying hard, 
and when realizing that that’s for suck- 
ers, just joining a frat and looking at 
pasttests, Is there anything wrong with ~ 
this, from a moral standpoint? 

Ofcourse not. IfI’ve learned noth- 
ing else at Hopkins — and I haven’t — 
— it’s that college really doesn’t mat- 

‘ter. I, like many people, am an Inter- 
national Relations major. Now, most 


wee ri I oil you're all rays yt of the things they teach us just aren’t 
‘ ents and you're not with anybody), — the way th ; 
Clearly, God intended but think for amoment. How do eh shacty ana atts ani : 


know you wouldn’t be even happier 


with somebody else? acceptedtheorythatdemocraciesdon’t © 


for some of us to do go to war with each other. Onthe face of 4 









Of course, comparing the people _ it, this may be true, but I think we all - 

nothing but have you're romantically involved with is_ know what’s really happening — 

difficult when there’s so much time they’re too busy conspiring to oppress 
casual liaisons and in between hookups, I mean boy- the third world to do anything else. 
uae ae npg seo allthose But if you choose not to believe 

emotions” (I’m loo PM: hier ’ sus 
random hookups. recto jlt} ait SAbe ep ota opemennseee kates | 
more subjective. But you know how examples to pick from. You'llhaveto 
you can solve that problem, don’t digthemupyourself, though, because _ 
If God didn’t want us to cheat on you? That’s right. Do everyone at I’m too lazy. cet eee 
video games, he wouldn't have cre- once! That way, you'll eliminate the AsiyWays lit tha cond ives ed 
ated all those Web sites with cheat _ time factor. And with heavy repeti- perfectly okay. You'll never get — 
codes on them! And if there’s one _ tion of the cheating process, you'll caught, and if you do, youcan justs ae 
my mom never told me but _ effectively drown out that nagging out of it most of the Tasty chegthg § 
should have, it’s that God is always conscienceofyours, = “some more and bribing w tay Fi 
right. (Okay, so I didn’t have a par- Let’s not stop there. Factor in that Sihdibtugityoutae: aes, ae fs 
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BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


_ Spring — the season of nourish- 
ing warmth, soft emergence of color, 
life-reviving like the gentlest of sighs 
— and with high-stepping glam girls 
bringing traffic to a screeching halt 
with their bold, brilliant makeup. 
That’s right; the key word for “in” 
cosmetics this season is high inten- 
sity, danger-level drama. Dare to 
frame your features in the richest and 
most lavish of colors to hit the fash- 
ion bazaars, layer your skin with spar- 
kling, sensuous powders and bring 
your lips toa shine that will have your 
significant other hanging on your ev- 
ery word. 

Lets start with the basics. Take cues 
from the way the gold age is getting 
reincarnated through high powered 
feminism and keep a sharp eye out 
for the gold dust foundations hitting 
the market. Shimmerey and sparkly, 
the loose powder is meant to give the 
skin both a tan-like glow anda metal- 
lic radiance, spicing up the natural, 
healthy look with a touch of glam girl 
mystique. And for those who’ve al- 


Shimmerey and 
Sparkly, the loose 
powder is meant to 
give the skin both a 
tan-like glow anda 
metallic radiance, 
spicing up the natural, 
healthy look with a 
touch of glam girl 
mystique. 





ways hankered to bea goddess, there’s 
nothing like liquid gold foundation 
to gives the face that remote, mask- 
like, polished look. Check out the 
Sephora Shim- 
mer in 
Gold, 
a 


pow- 
der you 
can paint on 
with a wet brush 
for an intense me- 
tallic glow. This is 
the season for 
gold; dustitheavy 
along your cheek- 
bones, lightly down 
the planes of your 
face. Girls who go for 
pale skin still have the 
option of pearl powder. 

The eyes are really where color 
rockets to maximum intensity. Eye 
shadows this season come in dark 
pinks, purples, mauves, lavenders, 
royal blues, metallic silvers. Here, the 
palette is atits brightest, richest, most 
sinfully luxurious. Lancéme, Chanel 
and Dior are campaigning hard to 
make women fall in love with plum, 
while Clinique offsets the general 
trend by offering pastels in pinks, 
blues and light shades of mauves. 
Dionne at Columbia mall’s Lord and 
Taylor recommends applying onein- 
tense color over the whole eyelid and 
dusting a lighter color at the brow for 
contrast. 

“If you’re a ‘summer,’ which 
means you have blond hair and blue 
eyes, its best to use mauve and con- 
trast it with light pink brow dust. If 
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FEATURES 
Spring pastels traded for bright hues 


you rea winter, meaning you’reabru- 
nette, its best to use a deep plum ora 
deep royal blue and contrast it with a 
little bit of gold.” The key word for 
eyes this springis 
purple. 

Ce 


leb- 


rity 
make- 
up art- 
ist, Karim 
Orange, who’s re- 
ceived two Emmy 
nominations for 
her make-up 
skills and has 
done workonce- 
lebrities like the 
Dixie Chicks and 
Mary]. Blidge, talks 
about her favorite eye 
liners that go with the 
new look: “I recommend 
Surf Splash by Lancéme, which is 
in pale blue, and Vacation [by the 
same brand] which is a wonderful, 
shimmery mauve purple,” she said. 
Liquid liners are out, she explains, 
and pale blue, pale yellow and silver 
eye pencils are in. Don’t miss out on 
the gold eye-pencils, to underline our 
eyes for the golden girl warmth look. 
As for the blushes, we see the trend 
move away from the round cheeked, 
baby-doll style recently in vogue with 
top designers, towards bold slashes 
of color across the cheekbones. Look 
for shades in shimmering, wild-rose 
pinks and soft browns. 

High color makes a woman more 
vibrant, more vampy and gives her a 
power that sweet, charming inno- 
cence simply can’t command; the 
woman who dares to frame her face 





in shades of the brightest of the bright 
and face the world is self aware, con- 
sciously sensual and glories in it. 
“Look! I control my image, my fu- 
ture, my life,” is what she basically 
announces. And yet, all that color 
gives her a kind of impenetrability; 
it’s empowering, but it also holds ev- 
eryone at arm’s length. Keeping this 
in mind, the new trend skirts around 
the problem — you want the new 
woman to be strong, not alone and 
unreachable — with the nude lips. 
This season, our natural lip color 
glows'from under lip glosses and the 
sheerest of pink and peach lipsticks. 
This season, we re taking off our bold, 
brassy lip colors and daring to return 
to the fresh girl, daisy mouth. The 
new woman this spring has the power 
to take, but with her vulnerable 
mouth, also the tenderness to give. 

For girls who want beauty with 
the professional touch, Orange will 
hold 10 min, $10 make-up sessions at 
Studio 500 (500 W. University Pkwy) 
on March 24 and 25. To make an 
appointment, call 410-889-0500. 

Photos by Emily Nalven/News-Let- 
ter unless otherwise noted. 
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Take styles from the runway and 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Chancesareyou won ’tneed to read 
this article. Few college students, 
myselfincluded, have money for food, 
letalone investment. Andeven ifthere 
is some spare cash, is investment the 
answer? You're young; you re on your 
own. Why not blow wads of dough 
on DVDs and pop rocks. And with 
your Hopkins degree, it’s a guarantee 
you'll be making the big bucks. 

Why invest now when you'll be 
able to fund gun-running syndicates 
in a matter of years? 

The truth is, ifyou’re a guy, your 
money should be funneled towards 
one direction: scoring chicks. Mak- 
ing girls paper valentines and rings 
out of straw won’t cut the mustard. 
Girls want diamonds and cashmere 
scarves and cars that end with 
“errari.” Hmm. Investment is 
sounding like a better idea. 

Thetruthis, investmentatan early 
age is quite beneficial all-around. 

“Tt makes sense, obviously for stu- 
dents to invest,” says SAIS professor of 
finance Gordon Bodnar. “The simple 
law of compound interest becomes 
more powerful the longer you put your 
money aside. Most money is made on 
the interest you earn from other inter- 
est. Thelonger youhaveit putaway, the 
more you will end up with at retire- 
ment. The reality of the situation is that 
most students do not have the income 
to finance long term investment.” 

So what is the best choice for stu- 
dents who want to invest? 

“Tf I knew what the best invest- 
mentwas, Idfirst put my moneyinit, 
then tell others so they d drive its value 
up,” says Bodnar. From an economic 
standpoint, investment relies on two 
factors. The first is time horizon, or 
the length of time for which you are 
willing to invest your money. The sec- 
ond factor involved is your level of 
comfort with taking risks. 

The length of your time horizon 
canaffect how aggressivean approach 
you'd like to take with your money. 





“Tf your horizon is two or three years, 


take on spring with vibrant colors. | equities are not the best choice. In 10 





Students can invest 


years from now, I’m sure that the 
stock market will have risen anywhere 
from eight to 10 percent, but the stock 
market experiencesa shift. Itcan surge 
really well for two or three years, go 
down for one year, and stay flat for 
another.” 

Forashort term investment, alow- 
risk, low-yield investments are sug- 
gested such as bonds or even savings 
accounts. 

If you are not willing to invest for 
along time, and do not want toa high 
risk situations, optionsstill exist. “The 
less comfortable you are with risking, 
the more apt fixed income options or 
bonds seem,” says Bodnar. “CDs, 
Treasury bills provide you security 
but you pay for that security with a 
low return.” 

Ifyourtime horizon is longer, any- 
where from 10 years to retirement, a 
variety of options exist. If you can 
afford along horizon, consider being 
more aggressive. “While you may lose 
in the short term, the benefit is that 
youhavea substantial amount oftime 
to let the risk work in your favor,” 
says Bodnar. Consider a retirement 
vehicle such as an IRA or long-term 
U.S. Treasury. 

When dealing with equities such 
as the stock market, it is generally 
favorable to diversify. “Unless you 
want to play the lottery, it is not wise 
to put money into a single stock,” 
warns Bodnar. “You're taking an aw- 
ful lot of risk by limiting your op- 
tions. It is far better if you have the 
ability to put the money intoa mutual 
fund comprised of 50 to 100 stocks. 
The average return of equity is in- 
creased by diversifying.” 

Mutual funds might be a better op- 
tion than generally thought. Whilesome 
investment firms might require mini- 
mum investments, averaging around 
$2,500, many firms now offer install- 
ment plans. Students can commit to 
pay $50-$100 a month until they reach 
the minimum balance andatthat point 
either stop paymentorcontinue. Check 
out T. Rowe Price  http:// 
www.troweprice.comor Charles Schwab 
http://www.charlesschwab.com for 
more details. 





Gardens add aesthetics to JHU 


Alumni gave money to make a couple places on campus pretty 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hopkins may be associated with 
science and studiousness, but this 
is not to say that JHU has no con- 
nection to or appreciation for the 
arts. It’s hard to argue with the as- 
sertion that we work and play ona 
fairly attractive campus. Contrib- 
uting to the overall aesthetics of 
Homewood are several local sculp- 
ture gardens. That interesting little 
area by the Athletic Center (AC) 
and the two outdoor extensions of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art 
(BMA) are prime examples of the 
artistic expression surrounding us 
at Hopkins. While you’ve likely 
walked among these gardens and 
perhaps paused a moment in front 
of them, you’re probably unfamil- 
iar with their “stories.” 

Youknowthatthe garden between 
the AC and Bloomberg includes ani- 
mal sculptures and surrounding rock 
walls. But did you know that this area 
of campus is called Dunning Park or 
that the area is formally titled the 
Bufano Sculpture Garden? The pieces, 
totaling 10 in number, were part ofa 
project beginning in the 1980s and 
are thecreation of 20th-century artist 
Beniamino Bufano. They were do- 
nated to Hopkins by Bufano’s son 
Erkstine and other members of the 
Society of the Arts. The garden was 
dedicated in May of 1993. 

Take a walk south of campus and 
you'll find outdoor art collections at 








_ 


HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 
made the gardens possible. 





the BMA, these larger and more var- 
ied. The Alan and Janet Wurtzburger 
Sculpture Collection unintentionally 
represents a cross-section of the ma- 
jor art movements of the century and 


was compiled with the theme of hu- - 


man spirit in mind. 
The area is located 
to the east of the 
BMA and extends 
over 17,000 feet. 
Adjoining this 
garden is the Ryda 
and Robert Levi 


signed for both the 
stationary and 
moving viewer, is 
composed of an 
entry, central core 
and outer perim- 
eter. Most of the 


ing Jose de Rivera’s 
Construction 140, 
a motorized rotat- 
ing*sculpture in 





~ HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Take awalk downtotheBMA andrelaxinthe sculpture 
garden, one of several in the neighborhood. 


Garden which, de- — 


sculptures, includ- 


stainless steal, are 
located in the 
central core. Un- 
like the 
Wurtzburger 
Garden, which is 
comprised of 
more formally 
arranged out- 
side rooms, the 
Levi Garden has 
a more natural- 
istic composi- 
tion. The garden 
contains a large 
number oftrees, 
shrubs and 
ferns. 

Inaddition to 
being examples 
of art apprecia- 
tion at Hopkins, 
both the Levi 
Garden and the 
Wurtzburger 
Collection lo- 
cated outside of 
the museum, are 
representative 
of philanthropic 
efforts. The Levi 
Garden, opened 
to the public in 
1988, was 
funded through a City Bond and a 
matching grant from the state of 
Maryland. Hopkins provided the 
land. In comparison, the compan- 
ion garden was a gift and project of 
some of the BMA’s greatest bene- 
factors. The collection belonged to 
Alan Wurtzberger, a Baltimore na- 
tive who, along with his wife, began 
to acquire various artwork for his 
estate in Stevenson Maryland after 
an inspiring trip on an African sa- 
fari. The garden opened to the pub- 
lic in 1980. 

So there you have it. Next time 
you're walking to Bloomberg or 
passing the BMA, take amoment to 
appreciate the generosity and artis- 
tic expression around you. Or bet- 
ter yet, grab your books on a nice 
spring afternoon and study there. 
And later in life when you're raking 
in six or more figures, remember 
that you, too, can make a mark on 
your alma matter campus by pro- 
viding future students with an aes- 
thetic gift. 








Panhandlers in Charles Village 
not viewed as a threat to students 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ . 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


He’s a normal figure on St. Paul’s 
St. With uncanny regularity, he paces 
up and down the sidewalk, stumbling 
over his lanky legs, shuffling his feet 
against the sidewalk to go ... nowhere 
in particular. 

Obscenities tumble from his 
mouth in the Baltimore night, and he 
spits expletives at passersby, even 
periodically struggling to scramble 
into the Blackstone Apartments. 

He’s a recognizable figure to 
Hopkins students. He’s “Mikey.” Es- 
sentially, “Mikey” is the most widely 
known of a community of local 
panhandlers, mentally ill and other 
shady characters in Charles Village. 
His presence has augmented the feel 
of unease and insecurity among 
Hopkins students in the area, a fear 
entirely unnecessary according to the 
Hopkins security office. 

According to Officer Dennis Rose- 
mary, panhandlers and transients 
have significantly decreased in the 
past few years, and the security office 
has received minimal reports of ag- 
gressive panhandling or physical as- 
sault against students. 

“We've become more aggressive 
on the panhandling situation,” said 
Sergeant Caroline Bennett. “And we 
really don’t havea problem with it on 
campus.” 

Most panhandlers have moved out 
of the neighborhood, seeking more 
profitable areas, said Rosemary. 
Moreover, those that remain in the 
area only target the Charles St. traffic, 
avoiding unprofitable students. 

As for “Mikey,” he remains an es- 
tablished image in Charles Village. 

“He has been around for nine 
years,” said Bennett. “Michael gets 
arrested every now and then, and he 
was gone for a couple of years.” 

His brief absence has transformed 


him into a novelty for current 


Hopkins students, stirring unwar- 
ranted student fear, said Bennett. 
Regularly, “Mikey” travels down 


St. Paul’s and Charles Streets, up to 


the Rotunda and through Hampden, 
making “ahuge four or five mile circle 
all day long,” said Bennett. 

“He’sin good shape,” added Rose- 
mary laughingly. 

Rosemary and Bennett are con- 
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Students apparently aren’t good suppliers of spare change for beggars. 


vinced that he has a mental illness, but 
they are not qualified as doctors and 
cannot substantiate the theory, they 
said. However, he undergoes periodic 
alterations in his appearance, shifting 
from unkempt to presentable. He also 
alternates between friendly greetings 
and obscene insults when he encoun- 
ters police, said Rosemary. 

With all facts considered, Bennett 
feels “Mikey” is nota legitimate threat 
to student security. 

“He will verbally abuse anyone,” 
she said, “but I’ve never known him 
to physically assault them.” 

_ But both officers recommended 
that students simply ignore “Mikey” 
because, “he will defend himself in a 
second,” said Bennett. 

Even panhandlers have become 
infrequent in the neighborhood, 
though both officers recalled amus- 
ing individuals of years past. 

_ “A while ago we had a couple of 
players - Ohio Bob and Marguerite,” 
said Rosemary. 

Garbed in a white lab coat, Mar- 
guerite habitually claimed that she 
was a doctor at the medical center 
and that her Volvo had broken 
down with her children in it. She 
requested $20 from passersby to 
return home in a taxi cab, even giv- 
ing donors a false telephone num- 





ber at the medical center to be reim- 
bursed. 

“Oncology was getting 10 to 15 calls 
per day,” recalled Rosemary. “But she 
was arrested three years ago.” 

“Ohio Bob was a pretty good scam 
artist too,” said Rosemary. “Whatthey 
were doing was they had a good 
enough story that people were giving 
them money.” 

One panhandler several years back, 
said Bennett, stood in front of Lever- 
ing Hall. 

“He hada notebook, andat the top 
was written ‘basketball team” with six 
signatures below it,” she said. “He 
claimed he was coaching an inner city 
basketball team and he needed uni- 
forms so he wanted to petition the 
university for donations.” 

Attheend ofa short period of time, 
he had already obtained seven real 
signatures and a wad of cash, said 
Bennett. ; 

While many of these specificevents 
took place in past years, Bennett still 
offered vahiable advice to Hopkins 
students in handling panhandlers: 

“If someone comes up to you with 
a sob story, offer to call security,” she 
said. “If they truly need help, we will 
help them.” 

Then, she laughed. “But they’re 
never the*e when we get tleere.” 
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Students miss pet companionship ~ 


Sure, Stuart Little’s entire family lives in AMRII, but it’s just not the same as old Sparky 


BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For many, college life means leav- 
ing behind all that they are familiar 
with. Gone are the friends you rou- 
tinely spend time with, no longer will 
you see your parents every day. The 
city you live in may change and the 
accents will probably be different; you 
may even move toa different country 
and live amongst a new culture. With 
a decreased sense of stability in col- 
lege, students often find that a pet is 
the perfect way to adjust to their new 
lives. A petcan bea source of comfort 
and may serve as a reminder of the 
Fluffy or Booboo youhad backhome. 
However, the administration at 
Hopkins does not believe in the pal- 
liative power of pets, at least not the 
cute and cuddly ones. Pets are not 
allowed in Hopkins housing because 
of the diseases they may bring. Addi- 
tionally, other students may be aller- 
gic to them, the pets can be dirty (just 
think of how much cats shed) or they 
may destroy Hopkins property (pic- 
tureacat gnawing on your dorm wall). 
However, housing has no qualms 
about allowing freshmen to live 











amongst ferocious rats and malicious 
mice in the AMR’s. 

Nevertheless, there are some stu- 
dents who choose to make their 
dorm life cozier with the addition 
of pets. Two of my friends recently 

acquired sev- 


eral small gold- 
fish. Between 
the two of 


them, they paid 
less than $3 to- 
tal. They said, 
“The tank was 
more expen- 
sive than the 
fish!” The two 
admit that their 
fish were low 
maintenance. It 
was _ basically 
some food; no 
other care was 
needed. 

(AS ean 
Belisario’s dog 
Kimba was also 
low mainte- 
nance. He esti- 
mates that the 
dog cost him 





soe and his family © 


MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 
How can you resist a face like this? It’s hard. 


about $50 per 
month, which 


included toys, food and treats, though 
he was quick to add that “money is 
notanissue whenit comestoa friend.” 
With AOL charging close to $30 per 
month these days, some people may 
instead opt for a pet that can become 
a loving member of the family. 

Hopkins student Dayna Austin 
has a zoo of her own at home in 
Pelham, Massachusetts. She lists a 
cat, two cockatiels, two parrots (in- 
cluding a blue and gold macaw), a 
green iguana and a Cuban tree frog 
as her beloved pets. She says that it 
takes her and her family a total of 
eight hours per week to take care of 
her darlings. This includes feeding 
the pets, cleaning their cages and 
changing their water. The iguana 
needs a freshly-made salad every 
day and a periodic bath. She even 
has an entire room devoted to hous- 
ing her animals back home. 

She sums it up with the words of 
every pet lover out there: “It’s a big 
commitment, but they’re worth it.” 
However, she goes on to warn that 
prospective iguana owners should not 
buy them based on what they see at 
the pet store. They can grow up to six 
feet long, and if people don’t have 
enough room for the iguanas to run 
around, they could stop growing and 
die. 





Bust a move to Bar Baltimore 
where dance space is plentiful 


& 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


It’s a club that we've all been to. It’s 
a club where most of us have had beer 
spilled downourbacks. It'saclubwhere 
you will most definitely leave having 
had at least one totally sketchy guy hit 
on you (if you're a girl). Then again, 
that’s a reality at all clubs. As far as the 
Baltimore scene goes, Bar Baltimore is 
one of the better clubs and definitely 
oneto check out, even ifyou decide not 
to return. 

First of all, the layout of the club 
is ideal. Finally, a club thathas man- 
aged not to skimp on dance floor 
space! Even though it’s usually 
packed, and you're right up against 
people on every side of you, it’s 
something that you pretty much 
have to expect at a club. However, 
there isalot more dance space com- 
pared to other places. There are also 
boxes to dance on, if you’re daring 
enough and feel the need to shake 
yourassin front of the entire crowd. 
Hey, who doesn’t get that inclina- 
tion sometimes? I myselfhave risked 

the box. 


= See SS 


Of course, with a name 
like “Bar Baltimore” the 
club naturally has to 
have a kick-ass bar. It 
has a definite Coyote 
Ugly feel to it. The 
most daring women 
of the night dance on 
the bar along with a 
few guys. 





_ The bar is located close to the en- 


trance and there is space to dance 


around it, although most people usu- 
ally use that area to drink*end talk 


ai 
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Wednesday: Karaoke, $2 drinks, pitchers, imports, 


and rails 


Thursday: College Night, 18 and over, $2 drinks 
Friday: Happy Hour 7-10 p.m., $2 drinks, no cover 


before9 pm. 


p.m. 


with friends, and the main dance floor 
is further in. 

Of course, with a name like “Bar 
Baltimore,” the club naturally has to 
have a kick-ass bar. It has a definite 
Coyote Ugly feel to it. The most daring 
women of the night dance on the bar, 
alongwitha few guys, and every oncein 
awhile, the bartenders will get up there 
and join them. Even though these girls 
don’t do tricks with bottles, they cer- 
tainly get down nasty style as guys 
watching stare at them, salivating, with 
their tongues to the floor. 

Nevertheless, they always seem to 
be having a lot of fun, and the bar- 
dancing definitely adds even more life 
to the party. Just a quick note to those 
ofyouwho planon tryingit-be careful. 
Some girls have either hit their heads 
on the top of the bar or fallen off. This 
would not only be obviously painful 
but also extremely embarrassing in 
front of a massive crowd of dancers. 

From personal experience, the 
quality of the music all depends on 
the DJ of the night. A couple times I 
was there, the music was a little lack- 
ing. The DJ had some sort of fetish 
for techno and olderhip hop. Ididn’t 
hear a recent song the entire night, 
and the scene kind of got old fast, as 
it does when there’s not a song at 


least every five or 10 minutes that you 


can sing along to at the top of your 
lungs. For the majority of my visits, 
however, the music was great. It was 
a mix of R&B and the usual dance 
songs, along with remixes of songs to 
get the crowd going, like “Living ona 
Prayer” and “In the End.” There's 
also usually a pretty good number of 
older songs that everyone knows, 


Saturday: Happy Hour 8-10 p.m., no cover before 9 


along with what’s at the top of the 
charts right now. 

The only thing you have to worry 
about, which of course you have to 
worry about at every club, is the 
sketchy guys. Ladies, you will inevi- 
tably have atleast one come up to you 
and try to grind on you. There does 
seem to be a recurring problematic 
guy. He looks to be about 30 years 
old, 5 ft. 8 in. or so, with dark brown 
hair. He always dresses really well, in 
nice pants and a crisp button-down 
shirt. Watch out for him. He doesn’t 
get the point very well, and he'll just 
keep grinding on you unless youmake 
itcompletely obvious. What’s the best 
way to do this? Always, always, al- 
ways go dancing with friends, prefer- 
ably more than one. That way, you 
can look out for each other, and if 
anything causes problems, you can 
deal with it together, pull each other 
away, saya few nice words and kindly 
make your way to another part of the 
dance floor. 

Aside from the handful of guys like 
the one already mentioned, the crowd 
is pretty familiar, seeing as the people 
who would go on college night would 
tend to be, yes, that’s right, college stu- 
dents. It’s a great place to have fun 
among your friends and peers, with 
everyone letting loose together. 

In my opinion, it’s one of the better 
clubs in Baltimore, and even if the mu- 
sic or the scene winds up not being 


“quite your style, you'll no doubt have 


fun the one time you go. So for the 
dancer and partier in you, go to Bar 
Baltimore this Thursday night for Col- 
lege Night (which recursevery week, by 
the way) and go crazy. f 


as 
: DEVRA GOLDBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Pet maintenence can be costly, but the companionship they provide is priceless. 


plethora of animals 


acat, two dogs, four 
horses and 


mullacan cockatoo, 
atype ofexoticbird. 
Baker admits that 
the bird is very high 
maintenance, as she 
requires bothabath 
and a special exer- 
cise regime every 
day. 

Murphy needs a 
lot of attention, be- 
cause, as Baker said, 
“We adopted her 
from a local veteri- 
nary clinic and the 
family that she 
came from prob- 
ably had a lot of ‘is- 
sues’, because Murphy gets very up- 
set if people are not happy around 
her.” Murphy is nuts but can be very 
loving when she bonds with some- 
one, like a true member of the family. 

Baker, who aspires to be a veteri- 
narian herself, works in the Marion 
DuPont Scott Equine Center, which 
is affiliated with Virginia Tech. At the 
center, there are two operating suites, 
24-hour doctors and nurses, an in- 
tensive care unit and radiologists on 
call. She estimates that a simple sur- 





gery can cost an equine owner close | 
| Hopkins, that they’re not attracted to 


to $3,000, easily. Baker, like other 
animal lovers, believes it’s definitely 
worth it. 

The Hopkins administration hasa 
point when it prohibits students to 


have pets on campus. The death ofa | 
| where there are beautiful women ev- 


loved one can be very devastating for 
people; combine that with the turbu- 
lent times of college, and the situa- 
tion has potential for disaster. 
Belisario’s dog died this Intersession. 
He candidly admits that, “After it 
died, I definitely felt like a part of me 
waslost. Itjust wasn’t the same around 
the house.” : 
My friends faced a similar experi- 
ence with their fish. All of their fish 
_ died within a week. Both aren’t sure 
what the exact causes were, though 
both were disheartened by the loss. 


Freshman Rose | 
Baker also has a | 


at home, including | 


“Murphy”, a | 


| paired Vision) and 


| bitching 





Wake up JHU boys 


o we’ve all heard time and 
time again from guys that 
girls at Hopkins are gener- 
ally unattractive. Everyone 
has told or heard the myth 
that Playboy ranked Hopkins as sec- 
ond to last in its survey of how attrac- 
tive the girls are. And the Hopkins 
men themselves 
have invented 


too difficult. However, considering 
that most guys fall into the category 
of asshole, wuss, dork or just plain 
ugly, there aren’t as many options as 
one would think. As a freshman girl 
wrote inher profile, “Finding a boy at 
Hopkins: the odds are good, but the 
goods are odd.” 
A huge reason 
for good guys go- 





their own rules 
and terms to apply 
to the girl situa- 
tion, such as HIV 
(Hopkins Im- 


the 2x-1 rule, say- 
ing that any girl 
that is ranked x in 
the real world is 
2x-1 in Hopkins 
(so a girl that is a 
five in the regular 
world would be a 
nine at Hopkins). 
But after all this 
and 
moaning, Id like 
to know what’s so 
great about the 





| guys here. 


Thethingis I’m 
(along with most 
of the females I know) sick and tired 
of hearing all the guys complain con- 
stantly. For some reason, the guys 
here think they’re just too good for 
the girls, as if they are superior in 
every way, especially looks. More than 
one of my guy friends has whined to 
me about the lack of quality girls at 


them because they’re so unattractive, 
and even HIV andbeercan’timprove 
the situation (most of the time). They 
groan about why they didn’t choose 
to go to somestate or southern school 


erywhere, and instead they’re stuck 
here. These guys claim that they can 


| only hook up with girls under the 


extreme influence of some substance 
orinthe dark basement ofa frat party, 
and they almost always regret it in the 
light of day. 
Well, guess what boys. I got news 
for you — we regret it, too. 
- Statistically, the odds are in our 
favor, considering Hopkins is about 


| 60 percent male, so one would think 


that finding a quality guy wouldn’tbe 





STEPHANIESUN 
PERPENDICULAR 
UNIVERSE 


ing bad is the fra- 
ternity influence. 
It seems that the 
entire purpose of 
pledging is to 
force freshmen 
boys to conform 
into a certain 
moldof“frat guy,” 
otherwise known 
as the “beer-guz- 
zling wife beater.” 
Just look at all the 
immature inter- 
fraternity 
squabbles. And 
we're supposed to 
believe these guys 
are “true gentle- 
men” and swoon? 
But that only 
accounts for 30 
percent of the 
males on campus. What about the 
other 70 percent of guys here? Well 
the truth is I can’t speak for the guys 
that spend most of their lives in the 
library or don’tleave their rooms, but 
there are tons of guys that don’t get 
into fights and don Greek letters that 
are worth spending time with. What 
I’m suggesting is maybeit’s time to let 
the good guys win. Perhapsweshould 
try to ignore the visible ones (hard as 
that may sound) and go after the qui- 
eter, less obvious nice guys. 

I feel the need to clarify that not all 
guys fall into these categories. Of 
course there are exceptions to every 
rule, like the nice fraternity guys and 
smart jocks and hot wusses. But if the 
guys are allowed to stereotype the 
girls in this school, I see no reason 
that girls shouldn’t be allowed to do 
the exact same thing. 

Intheend, I think one ofmy friends 
summed it up best when she said, 
“Towsonand Loyola girls don’tcome 
to Hopkins in bus loads because they 
think the guys are hot; they’re just 
trying to land a future doctor.” 
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Sushi e 


NEW HOURS 
MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 


SUNDAY 
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3 :00- 9:30PM 


ROLL COMBO ............ 





eriyaki « Udon « Noodles 
And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
#& *&*&3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 








LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33” STREET 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 


ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


-LUNCH SPECIAL- 


SRST HST OCOIAENEEHERTAESIORETOCCEE ORG EHSEDN EOS SETTER ESOC ESOS 


Any combination of TWO from California ,Tuna, Cucumber Roll. , 
- VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO. ..0..--.cccscccsssssccsscesssesesseecsececsecce 
Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 


*#*Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
TEMPURA CEB niet aha a arc eos oe Hae nee: 


































Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce set 
BEEE TERTY AR 50. VUB2icRissreiceneecencorhuenixasbivrvoncopeastoacaensan sopdanshaiis ne $6.95 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
CHICKEN TERIVARLE ....ccrconsseresvnessentgetsuvernesssncsioes Av apiRe Fy ah Ft sithebees $6.95 
Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef's teriyaki sauce 
SALMON TERITYAKT ................ eer hdpsomintededeaigte srs hacae siete) peewee $7.95 
Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 
PORK KATSU .............- Be DE eeatabeseexdes sansa pisscrwauonins ees yen Weritea rah neeaaen ly eb PO 
Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce ; 
BREIL GOK sacsssacssstnvsceniserensiecsesss Eehakoue nes acathrhrasouns ve tron <orecutarehearch $6.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 
BUL KAL BI.............. SRS ees Heietapea Ay Rar MEET skint eke bampie toe Gatien Sadatee $8.95 
Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 

* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, rice, and California roll* 
CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES ....0....00. 00. ccccceccnsereneeeeeeeveeeuenenaeas ES 9S 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled chicken, vegetables, and soft noodles mixed in teriyaki sauce 
YAKI SOBA ............... pabihs prcvns 2A onpana thane Melk bbe dieiint ace stampiarai aio e ae tae $6.95 
Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce . 
BIBIM BAP ............... (Sects Snsecih havens add {nhacunseserwedaaaeunndsuuysendponmee Coe 
Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili paste 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with vegetables and beef in special sauce serve with tice es 
4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll f ete : 
SUSE DEL RB 05 sive eevssdiha crisis tds nara Bang eesedionmateen beeen $8.95 
6 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll ” 
SUSHI & SASHIMI COMBO.,,..........0:s:svesseeasasscseatenvesvetcenenevpscravens ($805 
3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi ey 


$6.95 
$6.95 
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Depo-Provera is 99 Po effective. a 
Birth control you think aBout just s x a year 








Of course, using condoms is the only way to periods altogether after a few months and some 
protect yourself against HIV/AIDS or other may experience a slight weight gain. You shouldn't 
sexually transmitted diseases, but make sure use Depo-Provera if you could be pregnant, if you 
you're also as protected as possible against have had any unexplained periods, or if you have a 
pregnancy. That's why more wornen than ever history of breast cancer, blood clots, stroke, or 
are choosing Depo-Provera—it's 99.7% effective liver disease. When using Depo-Provera, there 
when administered on time every 3 months. - may be a possible decrease in bone density. 


Depo-Provera doesn’t protect you from HIV/A'DS Depo-Provera is not only one of the best ways to 


| r other sexually transmitted diseases. _ protect yourself from pregnancy, it’s also one o 

| ae ) the simplest. Ask your health care professional if 

Some women using Depo-Provera experience ue y on SAPS DPSS D 
prescription Depo-Provera is right for you. 


side effects. The most common are irregular 
periods or spotting. Many women stop having 











See what Depo-Provera is all about. Call toll free 1-866-519-DEPO or visit www.depo-provera.com. 


Birth control you think aBout just 4+ x a year. 
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Exploring Philly Do students get too serious too soon? 


For most Hopkins students, there is little time to relax, let alone sustain a relationship 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

out,” Menaged said. “You'll see ev- 
erything. It’s wild.” Make sure to 
check out the new mega-store Con- 
dom Paradise, too. It sells everything 
from flavored condoms to dildos to 
sperm-shaped birthday balloons. 

If you haven’t been able to pick outa 
native Philadelphian among the sight- 
seeing, the cheesesteak eateries and 
the shopping, their loyalty to their 
sports teams is bound to give them 
away. 

“Eagles fans are really hard-core. 
Everywhere you go, you'll find ban- 
ners and flags,” Menaged said. 

To characterize them in general? 
“Philly fans are supposed to be the 
most obnoxious in the world,” Allen 
said. She said they'll even spit on their 
own players. Hmm... 


As far as the college scene goes, 
Philly certainly has its share of young 


people. All within close range ofeach | 
otherare Drexel, Templeand the Uni- | 


versity of Pennsylvania, which throws 
awild Spring Fling fair every year that 
Allen said is fantastic. The clubs in 
the area all have college nights, of 
course, and are worth checking out. 
The best include Baja, Egypt and 
Shampoo. 

If you're feeling the itch to leave 
Hopkins, one tank of gas or a round- 
trip Amtrak ticket will get you up and 
back to Philadelphia in no time. Go 


for a weekend or go for dinner: Phila- | 
delphia is just waiting for you to dis- | 


cover it. 


“Philadelphia is full of pockets of | § 


surprise. It really is fantastic,” Allen 
said. 


Completing the Philly 
quadruple-crown 


—A photo essay by Renato Carfagno. 


Forhis22ndbirth- 
day, senior Vasili 
Michell decided to 
complete a Philly 
quadruple-crown, 
eating one 
cheesesteak from 
each of the four au- 
thentic venues (or so 
some would argue): 
Jim’s, Dalessandro’s, 
Geno’s and Pat’s . 





































Staff photog- 
rapher Renato 
Carfagno fol- 
lowed Michell 
through several 

| hours of 
m cheesesteak- 
eating excite-— 


travelling time 
and one pit stop 
at a bar. 
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Is there really a desire to pick up significant others at this point in time? 


BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Academics, extracurriculars, 
sports, sleep, partying, studying ... 
thelistcontinues. Yes, there are plenty 
ofactivities to juggle in college. Weas 
students have more than enough to 
worry over. And yet, a large majority 
ofus still manage to squeeze one more 
factor into our hectic lives: one which 
could arguably be the most time con- 
suming for some, while only a mere 
stress-reliever for others. What could 
possibly be stressful for some, relax- 
ing for others, exciting and at the 


same time troublesome, both benefi- | 


cial and detrimental depending upon 
the case? You guessed it: relation- 
ships. 

Relationships can provide one of 
the most exciting and memorable fac- 
ets of the college experience. Thisisn’t 
to say that they’re easy. Indeed, they 
take alot of work. But when relation- 
ships succeed, they can be incredibly 
rewarding and fulfilling. And for 





What could possibly 


be stressful for some, 
relaxing for others, 
exciting and at the 
same time 
troublesome, both 
beneficial and 
detrimental 
depending upon the 
case? You guessed it: 
relationships. 
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those that are not, they can provide a 
valuable teaching experience. 

Truth be told, the word relation- 
ship may not be entirely appropriate 
here in all cases; indeed, the mere 
mention ofthis word has been known 
to send many young men (or girls, to 
be fair) running. I asked one fresh- 
man guy, “What do you think of rela- 
tionships in college?” His one word 
response: “Bad.” 

However, in a number of cases, 
this word is appropriate; many stu- 
dents do engage in relationships, 


some quite serious, during their col- 
lege years. lasked various friends what 
they thought of such serious relation- 


ships in college, because I figured my 


own opinion, withouta doubt, would 
be slightly different from that of the 
majority. 

I admit, I am quite the romantic, 
and the thought of having Prince 
Charming sweep me off my feet, with 
romantic gestures and vows of true 
love, sounds, well, kind of nice. But, 
that’s only a dream. In reality, Idon’t 


necessarily expect to find the love of 


my life during my college years, nor 
do I even wish to become so enmeshed 
in a relationship that thoughts of en- 
gagement and marriage would enter 
my head. 

So I guess you could say I take the 
middle ground on the issue of college 
relationships. Butthisis definitely not 
the story for most of the students I 
talked to. The majority of students 
told me they don’t want serious re- 
lationships in college, simply be- 
cause they don’t have the time and 
they don’t need the worry. Most 
didn’t object to casual dating turn- 
ing into a healthy relationship 
though. 

However, freshman Al Swiston 
warned, “I honestly think that the 
most important thing we have to do 
right now is to get an education; 
which isn’t to say you cant have re- 
lationships, or even serious ones, 
but I think engagement and mar- 
riage shouldn’t be considered yet. 
It’s way too soon. We don’t even 
know ourselves yet.” 


A few students I spoke with, 
though, would disagree with Swiston, 
These are the students who have en- 
tered into serious relationships with 
people they would consider marry- 
ing. Indeed, a number of them are 
engaged, or in rare cases, married al- 
ready. They believe that once they 
know they’ve met “the one” there’s 
no use in holding back or putting 
things off just to conform to societal 
norms and standards. Some mayar- 
gue these people are jumping to con- 
clusions, while others may argue 
such commitment isa sign of matu- 
rity. 
This is debatable. Although it’s dif- 
ficult for some of us to imagine being 
one of these people quite yet, we can 
admire such people for knowing ex- 
actly what they want and not giving it 
up, despite all the censure and ob- 
stacles they meet. 

No, college is not necessarily an 
easy time to be partner in a serious 
relationship. Whether relationships 
should take any form of priority ina 
student’s life, alongside academics 
and other concerns, depends upon 
the individual. This I can say 
though: If youare able to find some- 
one you really care about and com- 
pletely trust, you are truly a very 
lucky person. 

Not only do you have the fulfill- 
ment of knowing you mean the 
world to this person, but the two of 
you can have an enormous amount 
of fun together and create some of 
the most memorable moments 
imaginable. 





Buff bods possible once we lose 
those impossibly high standards 


f you watched the Grammy’s 

last week, I can almost guaran- 

tee that at the first glance at 

Janet Jackson’s midsection, 

you went, “Goddamn, why 
doesn’tminelooklikethat?” Granted, 
Janet has the advantage of dedicating 
half of every day toward keeping her 
bodyin tip-top shape, but that doesn’t 
mean the goal is unattainable for all. 
With the new $14.5 million addition 
to the athletic center, progress to- 
ward that goalis easier for every single 
Hopkins student. However, walking 
through the maze of contraptions 
with weights, levers and pulleys in 
the weight room and deciding among 
the various cardio activities may seem 
like a daunting task. 

Yet the overwhelming options 
available to all serves to provea point: 
fitness is for everyone, not only the 
elite few who dedicate their lives to it. 
With only an hour per day for three 
days per week, anyone ofanysizeand 
shape can transform his or her body 
and mind. Idon’tcareifyou’ve played 
college-level sports or never touched 
a ball in your life, don’t tell me you 
can’t pick upa five-pound dumbbell. 


Contrace ative Iniection Birth control you think aBout just +x a year 


What Ooms 
Sontraceptive inject 


Women and men have their own 
view of their ideal body. A woman 
may be dreaming of zero bodyfat, 
being able to look great in a bikini, 
while a man’s dream consists of the 
ripped’ six pack and massive chest. 
Both are very different images but 
attainable through the same meth- 
ods: weights, cardio and food. For a 
woman, zero bodyfat is worthless if 


MARKSOROKIN 
Fitness Is 
BEAUTIFUL 


there is no muscle to show that off. 
For a guy, being able to bench press 
225 Ibs. and have a perfect midsec- 
tion is also worthless if his bulging 
muscles are hidden under a thick 
layer of skin. 

You girls out there, you’re prob- 
ably thinking, “I don’t want to lift 
weights, I don’t want to get all bulky.” 
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To you, I say, Ha! Unless you have 
freaky genetics, your muscles will 
never look like a man’s. You can at- 
tribute this to the different amount of 
testosterone in the body. A typical fe- 
male has one-tenth the testosterone of 
amale. So go ahead, pound the weights. 
I mentioned that fitness is good 
for the body and the mind. Numer- 
ous studies have shown that regular 
exercise improves everyday attitude 
and concentration. If you have diffi- 
culty comprehending your measly A- 
average in Orgo despite nightly treks to 


- thelibraryandall-nighters, perhaps this 


is your cure. Working out provides a 
relief from everyday stress, allowing 
your mind to escape and mellow out. 
Why am I talking about fitness in 
a place like Hopkins, where camp- 
outs at the HUT happen frequently 
and a good topic of conversation is 
how everyone bombed the quiz the 
day before? That is exactly why I am 
talking about fitness. Too much em- 
phasis is placed on studying and par- 
tying, not enough on taking care of 


i ee 
You girls out there, 


you're probably 
thinking,"| don’t want 
to lift weights, | don't 
want to get all bulky.” | 
To you, | say, Ha! Unless 
you have freaky 
genetics, your muscles 
will never look like a 
man’s. 





oneself. When the chance does come 
along to happen by the athletic cen- 
ter, barely anyone knows what to do. 
Last week, I was working outin the 
Weightroom and I noticed two things. 
First, a woman on the leg extension 
machine, with no weight whatsoever, 
easily finished a set and walked away 
without a sweat. Second, a guy by the 
dumbbell rack, held a pair of 40 lb. 
dumbbells and swung his body to gain 
momentum in order to perform 
dumbbell curls, I cringed. What did 
the woman hope to accomplish by 
doing what her quads do every day 
when she gets out ofa chair? And how 
\ the guy positively work his biceps 
if he. brings his shoulders, legs and 
ack into the movement? 
After seeing this, I recognized the 
need to help educate exercisers on 
the proper form and overall training. 
Questions are welcomed — except 
the obvious “I can’t get any in bed!” I 
can’t help you, i ia 
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Another look at Kandahar 


Iranian filmmaker shows modern Afghanistan in its raw form 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Given the events of recent months, 
the latest offering in Middle-Eastern 
film-making, Kandahar, could not 
have comeata better time. Whatwith 
all the negative press that Afghani- 
stan hasbeen receiving, Iranian writer 
and director Mohsen Makhmalbaf 
portrays the country in all its primi- 
tive beauty and tragedy. A fictional- 
ized documentary, Kandahar 
chronicles the travels of Nafas 
(Niloufar Pazira),an Afghaniwoman 
who has been living in Canada since 
childhood after her family fled 
Afghanistan. Years later, Nafas re- 
turns to the Middle East to find her 
sister, who was left behind and now 
living in Kandahar. 

As Nafas makes her way from Iran 
to Afghanistan, .she records her 
observations ofand reflections onthe 
country, now torn apart by Taliban 
rule, her words directed principally 
toward her sister. A sense of 

apprehension infuses the film 
throughout, not only because of the 
evidence of Taliban violence and 
oppression visible everywhere, but 
also because Nafas must make it to 
Kandahar in three days with nearly 
no resources except her own strength 
and some American money: Her 
sister, who losther legs ina land mine 
explosionasachildhas vowed to com- 
mit suicide on the upcoming eclipse, 


‘ss Ses S| 
One of the most 


notable aspects of 
Kandahar is 
Makhmalbaf's use of 
Surrealism to express 
the state of pain in 
which Afghanistan 
remains. 


and Nafas is determined to stop her. 

Nafas begins her journey posing 
as one of the wives of an older Iranian 
man traveling to Kandahar via 
caravan. From the beginning, the 
burga (the heavy veil many Muslim 
women are required to wear) emerges 
as a symbol of oppression in the 
Middle East, for women in particu- 
lar. There is a poignant scene toward 
the beginning of the film in which a 
photographer is taking portraits of a 
number of Muslim families; each fam- 
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Kandahar offers fascinating insight into a culture so unlike our own. 


ily includes several wives, all ofwhom 
are completely masked by their 
burqas, their identities hidden, caus- 
ing us to wonder why they bother to 
photograph them at all. Nafas, too, 
must wear the heavy covering to as- 
similate herselfinto the culture. Along 
the way, the caravan is accosted and 
most of the family’s possessions, in- 
cluding their vehicle, is taken from 
them. We becomeimmediately aware 
of Afghanistan’s tenuous political and 
social situation, in which danger 
awaits around every turn and people 
must often steal and deceive to keep 
themselves alive. 

The Iranians decide to return to 
their own country, and Nafas contin- 
ues on foot in the company of Khak 
(Sadou Teymouri), a young Afghani 
boy who offers to be her guide. Khak 
has recently been kicked out of school 
for failing to learn the Islamic reli- 
gious scriptures properly; he is full of 
energy, defiant and, like any of his 
peers, eager to make money. Nafas 
becomes sick from drinking unclean 
water in the desert and ends up at the 
dwelling of Tabib Sahid (Hassan 
Tantai), a medicine man. After hear- 
ing her story, Tabib offers to help 
Nafas find a way to Kandahar, and so 


obstacle-fraught journey resumes. 
One of the most notable aspects of 
Kandaharis Makhmalbaf suse of sur- 
realism to express the state of pain in 
which Afghanistan remains. One of 
the earliest scenes depicts a group of 
little girls learning to avoid land mines 
under the guidance of adults, who 
use dolls as symbolic bombs. Later 
on, when Nafas’ caravan stops for a 
break, the women and little girls take 


out a collection of make-up, paint | 
their nails and put on lipstick, despite | | 


the fact that it will be completely 
invisible beneath their burqas — it is 
as if they are trying hopelessly to vali- 
date their femininity. 

Perhaps the most touching scene, 
however, is when a group of Afghani 
men at a Red Cross camp, all missing 
one or both legs, race lamely towarda 
distant field where prosthetic legs 
pour from the sky on parachutes. We 
see this through the eyes of Nafas, 
who bears the unique identity of be- 
ing both a native and yet removed 
from her country, like we are. Despite 
later plot discrepancies and some 
stilted acting, Kandahar is a tightly 
executed work of unsettling beauty, 
yetanother effort in bringing us closer 
to political reality through art. 


BY E. HULKA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


After 20-plus years of carrying the 
torch for intelligent, melodic punk 
rock, Bad Religion continues to dem- 
onstrate vitality in a music world 
dominated by lightweight, parent- 
safe “punk” upstarts like Blink-182 
and Sum 41. As Saturday’s sold-out 
showat the Nation proved, age hasn’t 
tempered the band’s passion or ide- 
alism, and although countless lesser 
lights faithfully mimic the “Bad Reli- 
gion sound,” few approach the qual- 
ity of its originators. 

BR’s 12th studio album, The Pro- 
cess of Belief (released in January), 
finds the band back on Epitaph 
Records, the label BR founded in the 
early ’80s to release its own albums 
when it was still a struggling South- 
ern California hardcore band. More- 
over, the 15-track record features 
guitarist/songwriter (and Epitaph 
owner) Brett Gurewitz for the first 
time since 1994’s Stranger Than Fic- 
tion. Both developments signal new 
life for the band: BR’s bumpy five- 
album stint on Atlantic Records 
launched it onto “alternative” radio 
and MTV with demi-hits like “In- 
fected” and “21st Century (Digital 
Boy),” but poor promotion andcom- 
mercial apathy relegated BR to an 
opening slot on a Blink-182 arena 
tour, while singer Greg Graffin proved 
incapable ofshouldering all the band’s 
songwriting weight. Just when it 
seemed like Bad Religion was in dan- 
ger of becoming that most wretched 
of oxymorons, a “punk rock nostal- 
giaact,” Gurewitz’s return triggered 
the best BR album of the last de- 
cade. 

Simply put, The Process of Beliefis 


a killer album, loaded 
with the catchy hooks, 
incisive lyricsand mul- 
tilayered “oozin’ aahs” 
that longtime BR fans 
have come to expect. 
The band’s three-gui- 
tar (!) frontline, and 
the addition of prodi- 
gious drummer 
Brooks Wackerman, 
add new dimensions to 
the trademark “Bad 
Religion sound.” 
There’s something for 
everyone on Process: 
Diehards yearning for 
the frenetic assault of 
Suffer and No Control 
will take heart in the 
album’s first three 
songs, none of which 
clocks in at over two 
minutes, while fans of a slower, 
heavier sound may prefer the 
midtempo crunch of “Epiphany” and 
“The Defense.” There’s “Kyoto 
Now!” for the political punks, “You 
Don’t Belong” for the alienated 
masses and the plaintive “Sorrow” 
for, well, everybody — one reviewer 
even called it “punk’s first post-Sept. 
11 anthem” after West Coast radio 
stations began playing it in October. 

And for those academic types who 
just can’t get enough of Graffin’s eru- 
dite lyrics — e.g. “The anechoic 
nebula rotating in my brain is per- 
suading me contritely to persist,” 
there’s “Materialist” — “You're ob- 
sessed and distressed ‘cause youcan’t 
make any sense of this ludicrous non- 
sense and incipient senescence that 
will deem your common sense use- 
less”. (When not on tour with Bad 
Religion, Graffin teaches evolution- 











Piebald offers a fresh sound to an old genre 


Emo-pop band’s new album features a guitar-heavy sound accented with synth effects 





BY ADAM FINEMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Fans of the nebulous emo genre 
may remember the late-great 
“Weezer’s Green Album, released 
about year ago. What, you don’t re- 
member it? Oh, that’s right, it was a 


hugely disappointing shit sandwich - 


‘that crept down the throats of unsus- 
ing fans. Well, fear not, because 
the new Piebald album, We Are the 
Only Friends We Have, provides 
-emo-pop fans with a fresh mouth- 
wash. : 
_ For the uninitiated, the hard-to- 
“categorize sound of Piebaldis simply 
a rocking one. The irreverent boys 
from Andover, Mass. bring to the 
‘table a 12-track collection of their 
mist mature sounding songs to date. 
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The __ Piebald 
sound of older al- 
bums was one of 
highly melodic 
guitar interplay, 
surprising 
rhythm shifts, 
seemingly unre- 
lated composi- 
tions and quirky 
musings pro- 
vided by front 
man Travis 
Shettel’s atypical 
voice. On this 
outing, the band 
sharpensits songs 
and general pro- 
duction while 
preserving a dis- 
tinctly Piebald 
flavor. The off- 
key vocals and 
muddier produc- 
tion of the early albums is gone, while 
some of the catchiest hooks yet 
emerge from the ashes. 

The Piebald sound has finally 





found the right producer in Paul Q.- 


Kolderie. The guitar-heavy sound 
that is the cornerstone of this group is 
complemented with much more syn- 
thesizer than previous efforts. Usu- 
ally tasteful, the synthesizers add toa 
nice mix of sound, offsetting the huge 
shimmering distortion, which domi- 
nates the music. One of the biggest 
problems with the group’s old sound 
was in its poor drum mixing. The 
tight rhythm section, comprised of 
bassist Andrew Bonner and original 
drummer Jon Sullivan, back from a 
hiatus, is heard clearly through the 
soundscape. The fantastic interplay 


_ of Piebald’s longtirtie rhythm pair is 


essential in creating these new fixed 
pop songs that still have that swagger 
and intensity of their own brand of 


rock. New bass textures, as heard in © 


‘ the strange “Rich People Can Breed,” 
or the single “Just a Simple Plan,” 
offer a differing dynamic from the 
usual cleaner sounding bass lines of 
yore. Acoustical accompaniments 
throughout many of the tracks pro- 
vide another important backing ele- 
ment that had previously been used 
sparingly by the band. Most surpris- 
ing, however, is the tactful addition 
of trumpets to several tracks. More 
important than the obvious produc- 
tion change, the style of song fea- 
tured on this LP has also evolved. © 

The uniquely strong songwriting 
typical of all Piebald works has 
changed only in its context, not qual- 
ity. Foreshadowed by the admittedly 
dumbed-down song style found on 
2000’s Rock Revolution EP, this al- 
bum isa further stride in the straight- 
forward pop direction. Instead of cre- 
ating songs relying on guitar 
crunching and surprise rhythm 
switches to keep things fresh, the new 
album showcases the overall song 
melody. The band can still create a 
beautiful harmonized guitar line or 
bouncing chorus; it’s just not neces- 
sarily the focus of the songs. The frus- 
tratingly catchy “The Monkey vs. the 
Robot” and “American Hearts” will 
get stuck in your head like a Q-tip 
pushed to that strangely pleasurable 
point right before it starts to hurt. 
Whatis most puzzling about “Ameri- 
can Heart” is why it was even fea- 
tured on this album. The opening 
track of the aforementioned Rock 
Revolution EP wasa far superior ver- 


sion of the same song. The new, com- 


paratively slick production, has ren- 
dered the song impotent as the per- 
fect feedback screech at the song’s 
endis replaced byaclean guitar strum. 
Other interesting album tracks in- 
clude the obligatory slow song, “It’s 
Going to Get Worse Before it Gets 
Better,” and the band’s statement of 
camaraderie, “Karate Chops for Ey- 
eryone But Us.” 

The lyrical styling of Piebald is an 
incredibly important part ofits sound. 
Never taking itself too seriously, Pie- 
bald sings about everything from the 
band’s old tour bus, Melvin, to ex- 
travagant stalking fantasies, throw- 
ing in cliched puns along the way. 
The lyrics cover the complete spec- 
trum, from the silly, “Wereyou raised 
in a barn or just yesterday” to the 
insightful, “Life is what happens while 
we’re making plans” to the plain stu- 
pid, “It’s just like liquor stores, mail- 
boxes, and payphones, whenever you 
need them theyare impossible to find. 

One thing that separates Piebald 
from contemporaries, for better or 
worse, Shettel’s singing. It has always 
been slightly off, but his grating, high- 
pitched squeals oflong ago have been 
replaced by a more restrained, hon- 
est crooning that fits the new song 
styles nicely. 

All this said the new Piebald al- 
bum is a logical progression in the 
band’sever-evolving sound, although 
old fans of the group may find the 

“newsongs comparatively predictable 

in style. The improved production 
clarity and accessible songs may help 
the band enjoy relative mainstream 
success with the help of their subse- 
quent tour. Only time will tell, but 
something this good can’t stay un- 
derground much longer. 
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Born to be bad: Bad Religion is still alive and raging, after 20 years. 





Bad Religion is still kicking 
with a 12th album and a tour 
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COURTESY OF EPITAPH 
With anewalbum, the bandis going strong. 








ary biology at Cornell.) 

Like all BR albums, Process comes 
and goes quickly — clocking in at 
just over 35 minutes — but unlike 
the band’s last few releases, it merits 
repeated listens. 

Although label obligations pre- 
vented Gurewitz, “Mr. Brett,” from 
joining his bandmates on-stage in 
D.C., his reinvigorating presence was 
felt throughout the breathless live 
show. Few bands since the Ramones 
deliver as much bang for your con- 
cert buck: BR managed to pack 
twenty-seven songs into an 80- 
minute set. Tellingly, the band didn’t 
play any songs off its last two major- 
label records; otherwise, the set list 
covered the full range of BR’s career, 
from early thrashers like “Fuck Ar- 
mageddon (This is Hell)” and “Do 
What You Want” to newer fan favor- 
ites like “American Jesus” — which 
featured the audience on the snide 
closing chant “One nation, under 
God”. 

Opening act Less Than Jake 
caused a minor stampede at the mer- 
chandise table between sets, but it 
was Clearly a Bad Religion crowd, 
and the band didn’t disappoint. 
Singer Graffin accentuated his folksy, 
clear baritone with frantic hand ges- 
tures at himself, his bandmates, and 


«the audience, while new drummer 


Wackerman, a good 15 years younger 
than his balding bandmates, stole the 
show, adding virtuoso fills to BR clas- 
sics such as “Anesthesia” and 


_ “Atomic Garden.” 


The closing 1-2 punch of “Ameri- 
can Jesus” and “21st Century (Digi- 
tal Boy)” had the crowd on its feet as 
one, roaring along with every word. 
After 20 years of high-octane, high- 
IQ punk rock, Bad Religion can still 
deliver a (Bad) Religious concert ex- 
perience. 


TOP 20 OF THE BILLBOARD 200 
WEEK OF MARCH. 11, 2002 
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Sound bytes: From the godfather of goth to Kylie Minogue 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


THE DAMAGE 
TAPPING THE VEIN 


I discovered Tapping The Vein by 
accident, when the Philadelphia band 
played a show with Baltimore’s Click 
almost a year ago, and, captivated by 
lead singer Heather Thompson’s 
voice, I waited for the band to come 
back to Baltimore — but was out of 
town both of the times Tapping The 
Vein came back. Drat. Well, things 
are looking up, since Tapping The 
Vein is coming back to Baltimore on 
April13andthenewalbum, The Dam- 
age, will be released shortly thereaf- 





COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.TAPPINGTHEVEIN.COM 
Singer Heather Thompson. 








ter, on April 16. 

The Damage 
Thompson’s voice — itbring to mind 
Tori Amos, Bjorkand Sneaker Pimps’ 
Kelli Dayton — against the goth/in- 
dustrial rock of her bandmates. It is 
hard to pigeonhole the musicas goth/ 
industrial, however, because the mu- 
sic has a solid rock sensibility and 
audible trip-hop influences. In addi- 
tion to Thompson, Tapping the Vein 
is made up of Joe Rolland on bass, 
Mark Burket on guitar and Eric Fisher 
on drums and doing the sampling 
and programming. Thompson’s 
powerful singing alternates between 
openandvulnerableand defensiveand 
angry, from song to song and some- 
times within the songs themselves. 
Some of the album’s stand-out songs 
are “Butterfly,” “Sugar Falls” and “The 
Damage.” 

Tapping The Veinwillbe atthe Vault 
(Baltimore and Eutaw Streets, 410-244- 
6000) on April 13. The Damage will be 
available April 16 through Nuclear Blast/ 
Revolution Entertainment. Visit http:// 
www.tappingthevein.com for more in- 
formation. 


showcases 


AND ALL THAT COULD 
HAVE BEEN 
NINE INCH NAILS 


And All That Could Have Been is 
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the closest fans will get to a Nine Inch 
Nails greatest hits album, only it hap- 
pens to be live. Songs such as “Ter- 
rible Lie,” “Sin,” “Wish,” “Head Like 
a Hole” and, of course, “Closer” rep- 
resent Trent Reznor’s early offerings 
while “The Day The World Went 
Away,” “The Great Below” and “The 
Frail” are from 1999’s The Fragile. 
NIN is almost at halo twenty — for 
those unfamiliar with the halo sys- 
tem, each halo corresponds to a CD 
— with only six actual albums (if you 
include Things Falling Apart and the 
live album), but plenty of singles and 
remixes to keep the fans rabid. But, 
although Reznor is known for his in- 
ability to leave a song alone, most of 
the tracks on And All That Could Have 
Been are not too different than their 
studio counterparts. For someone 
looking for a greatest hits albums, 


$5.20 hr. 


this is a pro; for a fan eager for new 
material, it’s a con. 

If you are looking for the ultimate 
souvenir of the live NIN experience, 
though, And All That Could Have 
Been is also available as a DVD or 
VHS documenting the Fragility V2.0 
tour. When I caught it on MTV2, it 
was actually like being there, in my 
back-of-the-pavilion seat. On the one 
hand, it’s an authentic representa- 
tion of the typical attendee’s impres- 
sion of the tour. On the other hand, I 
wonder how many people will wish 
for more close-ups and better light- 
ing? 

If you are still hungry for more 
NIN, also available is Still, acompan- 
ion CD with nine additional tracks, 
including new material. 

For more information, visit http:// 
www.nin.com. 


NATIONAL LAMPOON'S 
VAN WILDER 

MUSIC FROM THE MO- 
TION PICTURE 


One good thing about teen mov- 
ies, even the worst of them, is that 
they have fun soundtracks. With few 
exceptions, there are two varieties of 
the teen movie soundtrack — the 
horror soundtrack and the comedy 


internship at uncle’s insurance company: 


$6 / hr. 


internship at neighbor’s brother’s bank: 


$5.50 / hr. 


internship in the entertainment business: 


priceless 





Pra 
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soundtrack. The former features “an- 
gry music” — Korn, Marilyn Manson, 
Godsmack, Orgy. The latter tends to 
feature pop-punk and alterna-rock 
— Offspring, Blink-182, Green Day, 
Foo Fighters. 

The soundtrack to National 
Lampoon’s Van Wilder is a perfect 
example of the teen comedy 
soundtrack. It isa who’s who ofhigh- 
energy, radio-friendly music. Songs 
from The Living End, Jimmy Eat 
World, Sum 41 and American Hi-Fi 
appear alongside music from 
Sugarcult and Fuzz Townshend. Asis 
necessary, there need to be a few 
catchy “serious” songs — something 
for the “big realization” or “just got 
dumped’ part of the movie. On this 
soundtrack, those songs are Swirl 
360’s “Okay” and Abandoned Pools’ 
“Start Over.” 
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Apply for a summer internship working on an episode of Music In High Places, starring Unwritten Law. You could receive an all-expenses-paid trip 
to Nashville, where you'll attend a university program in the entertainment business. Then have a chance to fly to Los Angeles and Yellowstone 
National Park to help produce the show. Find out how to get an internship, without the help of your dad's friend’s cousin, at mastercard.com. 


Abbreviated Contest Rules. No Purchase Necessary to Enter or Win. Void Where Prohibited. Open lo legal residenis of the 50 U.S, & the bi haba pA athe 
college /university as of 2/26/02 & at the time of winner selection & notification. To enter: 1) visit wwrw.maslercard.com, clic 

3/02 ("promotion p 4 dad) & 2.) Submit your essay of no more than (250) words answering the following question: If you could stat your own enterlainment 
[02 (“promotion period’), & follow the instructions provided; & 2.) Submit your esvay om (25 J : Bon ES soisanad vl Re cesee ke ee 

g criteria: 1.) Originality: 0-40 points; 2.) Creativity: 0-30 points; & 3 ) Relevance to the theme; 0-30 poin s, (9! ners Wi ! be selected for the duration 
a 9:59 PM CT respectively: (16) EP #1 Winners 2/26/02-3/ 16/02; (16) EP #2 Winners: 3/17/02-4/4/02 and (18) EP #3 
Mike Cur Vanderbilt University’s Blair School of Music in Nashville, TN between 5/28/02 


4S. Deparment Ht Education accredited Z-year a 4-year 

Carnal Time (CT) on 2/26/02 & 4:59:59PM CT on 4/ 

company, vhal vould it do & how would it be ditterenl? Essay: will be judged based on the following ae i 
U eave j wee P. s ("EP* 7) 5 0! PM CT, and ending al 4:5 

the promaion patiod in accordance with three Entry Periods ("EP"), beginning at 5:00:0 I, L te 

Wines, 4 ASAE 4/22/02 Wires will attend MasterCard’: Priceless Edge” Summer Study Program at Belmont University’s Mike Curb School of Business & 
190 ve fm 4 “i ’ 








Disirict of Columbia between the ages of 18 & 25 who are enrolled os full or parttime undergraduate students in 


terCard® Priceless Edge” Icon between 5:00:0) PM 


ZASPR/IOT. Prize ct, 7 A fre ria bh 4 _ 6 Is $ campus meal plan designated by Sponsor, g ‘ound transportation to/from 
lait NG foundag on ir tre tt fom major aliport nearest lo winner's acidence In the U.S,, standard room/board on Balmont! University’s campus, on-campus nm | fo 9 fi 
A$ 78/972. Prize includes roundaip coach air transportation Irom major alrport nearest to winners sidence In the U.S., standard room/board o sity Is 


A Oy : ih 5 ine 0 6 Ive select Invitations to join the Music in High Places prod ; 
H Ut SxCINsions ig which may be used toward spending money, & the opportunity Io compete for one of twelve sel aa . " . ta vers s s S 
Re palace Ped ss é s ie : in tes Angele: CA 4 at the Music in High Places stool starring an alist to be determined solely by Sponsor (ARV=$6,700). Taxes & ony other expenses Sie EWING be sole responsibility. Subject 
te ore cy Iles, NRE, 6rd.0 selhaddressed slamped envelope lo be received by 6/7/02 to: MasterCard® Priceless Edge” Winners, P.O, Box 13106, Bridgeporl, CT 06673-3106, 


at ites fusic in High 


uction internship team & parlicipate {na Wwoweek, on-location internship 


CHE 4 astercard.com. For the winners! names 
ty ne Citicial Poles available online ot vreve.mastercard.com. Fo! ft oy ene ° {es Arena “ LO a oan ener oan 
, Sard ‘ated, ZOC chas dA, Purchase, MY 10577. Promoter: Project Support leam, Inc., \ i y C ; 
BUT thavetCarl \ntetnaticnal Incorporated. All Rights Reserved. Sponsor: MasterCard Intemational Incorporated, 2000 Purchase Street, fu chase, . 
v Ww 
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Sia’s “Little Man” is an interesting 
addition to the soundtrack — a hip- 
hop/R&B track that makes one nos- 
talgic for Lauryn Hill’s The 
Miseducation of Lauryn Hill. Another 
pleasant surprise is “Things Are Get- 
ting Better,” a groovy/funky track 
from N.E.R.D., a Neptunes project. 

Visit http:// 
www.ultimatummusic.com for more 
information. 


FEVER 
KYLIE MINOGUE 


So, I’m watching MTV2 one day, 
and all of a sudden, I see this 
supermodel-looking chick, wearing 
next-to-nothing, singing a catchy 
dance song. Nothing new, right? 
Right. So, Iglanceat the singer’sname 
when the video ends, but I forget it. 
But damn, the song is catchy. So I 
keep tuning in to MTV2 because I 
want to find out who this singer is, 
and find out that her name’s Kylie 
Minogue and the song is called, ap- 
propriately, “Can’t Get You Out of 
My Head.” , 

Now, apparently, this Minogue 
woman has been a huge hit in Europe 
for years, plus way back when she was 
an Australian soap star. I feel, and 
rightly so, like the stereotypical stu- 
pid ignorant American who’s com- 
pletely unaware of anything going on 
in music outside of the United States. 
Then I happen to get a review copy of 
Fever, the album that’s supposed to 
make Minogue a crossover success. I 
listen to it and find out it’s dance 
music. I feel better about not know- 
ing who Minogueis, because who can 
keep track of European dance music, 
really? 

After listening to the album, 
though, Ican see how Minogue stands 
out from the dance music scene and 
why she is set for an American cross- 
over. The songs are more interesting 
than the typical club fare, with enough 
variety to keep the album from be- 
coming mind-numbing and repeti- 
tive, and with tinges of early Ma- 
donna. Plus, as far as crossovers go, 
being beautiful can’t hurt. Ifyou want 
to catch her in action, Minogue will 
be ‘the musical guest on Saturday 
Night Live on March 16. 

For more information, visit http:// 
www.kylie.com. 
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TWO ARTS 
EDITORS SEEK A 


=a C1@10)D) 
WRITERS 


The semester is only half 
over, and the News-Letter 
Arts & Entertainment sec- 
tion is interested in taking 
on new writers for the up- 
coming springissues. In- 
terested in writing re- 
views, essays or editorials 
-onissues and events in the 
current art world (Balti- 
more and beyond), includ- 
ing film, art exhibits, the- 
ater, opera, music, 
literature, television or 
fashion? No previous ex- 
perience or contributions — 
are required. Great experi- 
ence for aspiring journal- 
‘ists or any writer wanting 
‘to get published. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRII 19) Lrpra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
What do you call an Aries who just j With some elbow grease, five pounds of 
got into grad school? Trick & Swe plaster of paris and a great deal of paint, RYDE OR DIE 
question— you're not going to get you can make a work ofart that is sure to 
in anywhere, get you permanently banned from Iowa. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Situation comedies will hit anew low Some weeks, the alignment of the stars 
when onebased on yourlife premieres don’t provide a clear prediction. You'll 
Monday. Sitting Around Playing With either win money from scratch tickets or 
Yourself gets cancelled immediately. you'll be attacked by a pit bull. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Wouldn’t you be happier if you Steakisin your futureandnotthatTerrace 
walked out of your lab this afternoon crap either. Enjoyyour savory treat, unless 
and got some ice cream? I know that you are a vegetarian, in which case you 
I certainly would. will go to bed hungry on Sunday. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Be BME. Be I.R. Be WGS. Just be. 
With all that major-changing, you 
should also be at your advisor’s 
office more than usual. 


Leo: (JULy 23-AuGust 22) 








Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
...And on the seventh day, God rested. 
Unlike the monotheistic deity, you get a 
whole week to chill out and forget what 
you ve learned. Use it wisely. 





Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Made cornbread recently? Try the Good riddance! Any astrologer could 
mixin the blue box. I guarantee that have told you that your roommate was a 
cornbreadis nature’s most powerful very bad pick, but did you even think of 
antidepressant. calling one? You deserve it. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 


Better hurry up and ask your crush Beer will figure prominently in your 
out before he orsheleaves for Spring Spring Break when you ride back home 
Break. The stars say that he or she from Cancunin the backofastolen Coors 
will return with crabs. Light delivery truck. 


your Horoscope 





THE HOP 
by Mahnu Davar 
















HEY Look! IT SAYS 
HERE THAT AFTER Att 

MY HARD WoRK L HAVE 
ERMISSION TO PAT ! 
500 BVCKS Fok A RING. 





JANIZARY 7 
by Eric Ha 


HAVE A GREAT BREAK! 


ee 
Tanzaey © GOES 
OW SPRING BREAK ... 







AHHH... 


NO NORE FIGHTING 
NINSA ASSABINe. 
NO MORE Con FUSING 
PLOT LINES... 





“WY zrs HAZY, 
TRACK LAY sue’s PRETTY 
HER 


KISS 

: Mine \ 
TELEPATHICALLY? \r 7 \Y N 
> . 


FAN 





fx FOUNT 
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Thursday, March 14 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. "Introduction to 
Random Polynomials: Several 
Variables" will be presented by 
Bernard Shiffman in Krieger, 
room 413. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. "The Pri- 
mary Approximation to the 
Cohomology of The Moduli 
Space of Riemann Surfaces and 
Cocycles for the Morita- 
Mumford Classes" will be pre- 
sented by Nariya Kawazumi of 
Tokyo University in Krieger 
Hall, room 308. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Knocking 
Probability Down to a Third- 
Grader's Level" will be pre- 
sented by Kim Fill in Whitehead 
Hall, room 304. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
"Phosphoinositide - and 
Ubiquitin-Dependent Regula- 
tion of Membrane Sorting and 
Receptor Down-Regulation" 
will be presented by Scott Emr of 
the University of California in 
Mudd Hall, room 100. 


4:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. "The Coiled 
Force of Power, Belief and 
Shame" will be presented by 
Balentine Daniel of Columbia 
University in Levering Hall, 
Sherwood Room. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "What is 
the Dielectric Constant Within 
A Protein?" will be presented by 
Eaton Lattman in Schafler Audi- 
torium of Bloomberg. 


Dele Pelee Ol Ole p.m: 
"Chateaubriand: Les Anciens et 
Les Modernes, Les Sauvages et 
Le Temps" will be presented by 
Francois Hartog in Gilman Hall, 
room 223. For more informa- 
tion, call Sharon Young at 410- 


Bagi Medea 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. Senior 
Walk open to senior citizens. For 
more information, call 410-396- 
0440. 


10:00 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Home and 
Modern Living Show. Exhibits 
for home and apartment living. 


11:00 a.m. Terrific Twos at Port 
Discovery. Beginning storytime 
for "Mother Goose on the Loose" 
graduates and their independent 
caregivers. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-727-8120 or visit 
http://www. portdiscovery.org. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Features at 


Friedberg Hall at Peabody Con- 

servatory. Including Peabody 

Opera Theatre, Peabody Concert 

Orchestra and Mozart: Cosi fan 

tutte. Fo more information, call 
— 410-659-8100. 


8:30 Jazz Mandolin Project at 
The Rams Head Tavern in An- 
napolis. Live and in concert! For 
more information, call 410-268- 
4545, | ‘ 


Beethoven "Pastorale" Sym- 
phony at the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. This program 
features two beautiful works 

from Western Europe and in- 
troduces Baltimore audiences to 
two of Japan’s leading musicians 
of today. For more information, 
call 410-783-8100. 


Othello at the Lyric Opera 
House. This late masterpiece of 
Verdi matches Shakespeare's 
original work. For more infor- 
' mation, call 410-727-6000 
r as ¥ 


formation, call Darryn Waugh at 
410-516-8344. 


12:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. JHU Press 
Book Sale will be held in the Great 
Hall of Levering Student Union. For 
more information, call 410-516- 
6900. 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. "The Lecture 
in the Series: 'The New Critical 
Challenge War on Terrorism' 
Counterterrorism" will be pre- 
sented by James Jarboe of FBI Head- 
quarters in Maryland Hall, room 
218. 


4:00 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. JAMI Confer- 
ence in Geometry and Physics will 
be held in Krieger Hall, room 205. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Women's La- 
crosse at Homewood Field. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Home and 
Modern Living Show. Exhibits for 
home and apartment living. 


12:00 p.m. Ship as a Machine Tour 
on the USS Constellation. Learn how 
wooden ships, iron men and new 
technology came together ona mid- 
19th century man-of-war. Get a 
deck-by-deck-description of the in- 
ner workings. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-530-1797 or visit http:/ 
/www.constellation.org. 


7:00 p.m. Fell's Point Ghost Walk 
at aMuse. Guides lead attendees 
through the streets of the neighbor- 
hood, regaling them with tales of 
spirits, history and lore. For more 
information, call 410-522-7400. 


7:30 p.m. - 8:45 p.m. Starry Skies at 
Gwynns Falls Trail. Family fun! For 
more information, call 410-396- 
0440. 


8:00 p.m. Antigoni Goniat the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. Presenting 
one of the leading female guitarists 
of her generation. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-247-5320. 


8:30 p.m. Irish Fare at The Rams 
Head Tavern in Annapolis. Featur- 
ing Grace Griffith live and in con- 
cert! For more information, call 
410-268-4545. 


ish Fire featuring Grace 


.e Rams Head Tavenin | 
Annapolis. Beautiful music and 
award-winning step-dancers make 
this a magical Irish evening! For 
more information, call 410-268- 
4545. 






:30 p.m. 


Hard Rock Cafe Live Music. Fea- 
turing No Pets for Noah. For more 
information, call 410-347-7625. 


Phildanco at Weinberg Center for 
the Arts. High energy dance by 
Philadelphia's finest. For more in- 
formation, call 301-228-2828. 


St. Patrick's Day Festival at 2323 
York Road. 3-day Irish festival fea- 
turing food, drink, bands, Irish 
dancers, personalities and family 
fun. For more information call 410- 
560-7900. 


Games Day Workshop at the Balti- 
more Convention Center. Games 
Day Workshop Baltimore Grand 
Tournament open to the public. For 
more information, call 410-590- 
1400. 


Beethoven "Pastorale" Symphony 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. This program features two 
beautiful works from Western Eu- 
rope and introduces Baltimore au- 
diences to two of Japan’s leading 
musicians of today. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


International Gem and Jewelry 
Show at theBaltimore Convention 
Center. Lots of yammy rocks and all 
that glitters! For more information, 
call 301-294-1640. 


People's Expo at the Baltimore Con- 
vention Center. Open to the public. 
For more information, call 410-332- 
4600. 


Candy Cane Manor Easter Craft 
Showcase at Landon House. Spring 
craft show, unique handcrafted items 


from over 60 local and regional arti- 


sans. For more information, call 301- 


972-6354. 
’ 


Fair at Ocean City Convention Cen- 
ter. Unique and basic necessities for 


_ home, condo and garden, plus arts 


and crafts fair. For more informa-— 


tion, call 410-524-7020. 


4 Cor 


~ 
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Sale will be held in the Great Hall of 
Levering Student Union. For more 
information, call 410-516-6900. 


1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Men's Lacrosse 
vs. Syracuse. For more information, 
visit http://www.hopkinssports.com. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 32nd Street 
Farmers Market in Waverly. A non- 
profit organization offering mem- 
bership to shoppers, farmers and 
community residents. For more in- 
formation, call 410-889-8095. 


8:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. St. Patrick's 
Day at Sean Bolan's. Doors open at 
8AM, serving breakfast until 11 a.m. 
Specials for the day include: $1 
Guinness pints, $1 Irish Coffees, 17 
cent Killians drafts from 8 - 10 a.m. 
Giveaways, prizes. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-837-4440. 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days on the USS Constellation. Vol- 
unteer to help preserve one of 
America’s great historic treasures, 
the only Civil War era vessel afloat. 
Volunteers & staff work together! 
For more information, call Paul: 
410- 539-1797 x448 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


10:00 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Home and 
Modern Living Show. Exhibits for 
home and apartment living. 


10:00 a.m. E 12:00 p.m. Third Sun- 


_ day Nature Hike at Carrie Murray ~ 


Nature Center. Join in the monthly 
hike and explore nature's many sea- 
sonal changes. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-396-0808. 


12:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. St. Patrick's 
Day Parade and Festival in Ocean 
City on Coastal Highway. For more 
information, call 410-289-6156. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder 
Monkey Tour for Kids on the USS 
Constellation. Be a member of Con- 
stellations crew on the Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids. Try on uniforms 
and learn about life on board 
through hands-on activities. For 
more information, call 410-530- 
1797 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


6:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. Richie Ha- 
vens at The Rams Head Tavern in 
Annapolis. Live and in concert! For 
more information, call 410-268- 
4545. 


Frederick Douglass "Path to Free- 


‘dom" Walking Tour. Tour includes 


the Baltimore Civil War Museum & 
locations where Frederick Douglass 
lived, worked and worshipped in 
historic Fells Point. Saturdays, 
March through November. For 
more information, call 410-783- 
5469. 


Original Baltimore Arms Show at 
Maryland State Fairgrounds. An- 
tique arms (pre-1898), exhibit and 
sale; 900 tables. Crown jewel of col- 
lectors shows. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-865-6804. 


Pelerinage Piana Duo, Jerry Wong 
and Stephanie Cheng at Latvian 
Lutheran Church in Rockville. The 
husband-wife team has won the 
grand prize of Fontainebleau and 
IBLA in Italy. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-933-3715. 


30th Annual All Heisey Glass 


form admitted free. For more in- 
formation, call 410-795-7447. 


Beethoven "Pastorale" Symphony 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. This program features two 
beautiful works from Western Eu- 
rope and introduces Baltimore au- 
diences to two of Japan’s leading 
musicians of today. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Othello at the Lyric Opera House. 
This late masterpiece of Verdi 
matches Shakespeare's original work. 
For more information, call 410-727- 
6000. 


Games Day Workshop at the Balti- 
more Convention Center. Games Day 
Workshop Baltimore Grand Tour- 
nament open to the public. For more 
information, call 410-590-1400. 


People's Expo at the Baltimore Con- 
vention Center. Open to the public. 
For more information, call 410-332- 
4600. 


St. Patrick's Day Festival at 2323 
York Road. 3-day Irish festival fea- 
turing food, drink, bands, Irish 
dancers, personalities and family 
fun. For more information call 410- 
560-7900. 


Guinness St. Patrick's Day Blar- 
ney Stone Blowout at The Power 
Plant Live! Two-Day weekend cel- 
ebration! Live music, contests, food 
and drink galore. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-5444. 


Show at Hagerstown Community 
College. Browse, buy and learn 
about plants ina beautiful floral set- 
ting; informative seminars and 
demonstrations. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-790-2800. 


Taste of Solomons. Visit all the 
area's restaurants for a sampling of 
their fare. For more information, 
call 1-888-580-3856. 


Frederick Douglas "Path to Free- 
dom" Walking Tour. Tour includes 
locations where Frederick Douglass 
lived, worked and worshipped in 
historic Fells Point. Saturdays, 
March through November. For 
more’ information, email: 
bbhtours@aol.com. 





Sunday, March 17 © 


ON CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sergei 
Leiferkus will be performing in 
Shriver Hall as part of the Shriver 


Hall Concert Series. 


' OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 32nd Street 
Farmers Market in Waverly. A 
non-profit organization offering 
membership to shoppers, farmers 


and community residents. For more _ 
information, call 410-889-8095. 


12:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Home and 
Modern Living Show. Exhibits for 
home and apartment living. 


1:40 p.m. O'Doul's Shamrock Run. 
Join in the fun of the 2002 St. 


Ms ‘ 


8882.00 





1 410 
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8th Annual Flower and Garden 


‘Monday, March 18 


4:00 p.m. Sir Henry Purcell: Dido 
and Aeneas Durufle: Motets at The 
Church of the Redeemer. A per- 
formance of Sir Henry Purcell's only 
full-scale choral piece by The 
Handel Choir of Baltimore. For 
more information, call 410-366- 


6544. 


7:00 p.m. Talk of the Town at The 
Rams Head Tavern. With Deanna 
Bogart, Tom Principato and 
Linwood Taylor. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-268-4545. 


Beethoven "Pastorale" Symphony 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. This program features two 
beautiful works from Western Eu- 
rope and introduces Baltimore au- 
diences to two of Japan’s leading 
musicians of today. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Othello at the Lyric Opera House. 
This late masterpiece of Verdi 
matches Shakespeare's original 
work. For more information, call 
410-727-6000. 


Games Day Workshop at the Balti- 
more Convention Center. Games 
Day Workshop Baltimore Grand 
Tournament open to the public. For 
more information, call 410-590- 
1400. 


People's Expo at the Baltimore 
Convention Center. Open to the 
public. For more information, call 
410-332-4600. 


St. Patrick's Day Festival at 2323 
York Road. 3-day Irish festival fea- 
turing food, drink, bands, Irish 
dancers, personalities and family 
fun. For more information call 410- 
560-7900. 


Guinness St. Patrick's Day Blar- 
ney Stone Blowout at The Power 
Plant Live! Two-Day weekend cel- 
ebration! Live music, contests, food 
and drinks galore. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-752-5444. 


Greenberg's Train Show at the 
Maryland State Fairgrounds, Train 
layouts, free clinics by experts, test 
track, door prizes; marketplace: 
trains, accessories, scouts in uni- 
form admitted free. For more in- 
formation, call 410-795-7447. 





ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Neuronal and 
Perceptual Correspondence in Pri- 
mary Visual Cortex" will be pre- 
sented by Michael Paradiso of Brown 
University in Krieger Hall, room 338: 


OFF CAMPUS 


8:30 p.m. Beth Nielsen-Chapman at 





The Rams Head Tavern live and in 
concert! For more information, call 
410-268-4545. 





Tuesday, March 19 





ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. "Alex Baldwin 
Doesn't Love Me: and Other Trials 
from my Queer Life" will be pre- 
sented by Michael Thomas Ford in 
the Mattin Center, Offit Building, - 
room 161. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. -11:15a.m. Tails'N'Trails 
at Gwynns Falls Trail. A program 
for children aged 3-5 years. For more | 
information, call 410-396-0440. 





Wednesday, March 20 





ON CAMPUS 


6:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. A Taste of Italy 
at the Baltimore Museum of Industry 
on Key Highway. The event includes 
sampling of delicious Italian wines, 
authentic Italian cuisine, a silent auc- 
tion and exclusive footage of the 
Volvo Ocean Race by Gary Jobson. . 
For more information, call 410-825- 
2500. 


Our Sinatra: A Big Band Musical . 
Celebration at the Joseph Meyerhoff _ 
Symphony Hall. Onanationwidetour 
after a successful off-Broadway run, 
this musical revue is an elegant trib- - 
ute to the hits made by famous by 
Frank Sinatra. Formoreinformation, | 
call 410-783-8100. 


OFF CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. “Molecular | 
Mechanisms Controlling Nerve Re- _ 
generation” will be presented by _ 
Ronald Schnaar in Mudd Hall, room ~ 

100. : 


Ongoing Events 





“Titanic Science” at the Mary- 
land Science Center. Engage in a 
hands-on investigative process . 
and immerse yourself in the real - 
artifacts and the true story. For . 
more information, call 410-685- | 
5225. Runs through March 31, 

2002. . 
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Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty offresh fruits, vegetables 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, 
crafts and more fill the state’s 
largest Producers-only market. 
Underneath the Jones Falls Ex- 
pressway at Holiday and 
Saratoga Streets. Call 410-837- 
4636 or 800-282-6632. Sundays, 
8 a.m. until sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic 
Community holds Massat 11:00 
a.m. in the Interfaith Center. Fr. 
Riepe is available to hear confes- 
sions from 10:15-11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets 
together for Newman Night ev- 
ery Thursday evening at 6:00 
p-m. in the Newman House fora 
free home-cooked meal followed 
by a fun activity. 


The Jewish Student Association 
and Hopkins Hillel invite all to 
join in Pizza and Friends. Free 
pizza Thursday nights at 7:00 
p-m. in the Interfaith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday after- 
noons and provides an opportu- 
nity for women from various 
departments to share perspec- 
tives, discuss struggles of gradu- 
ate school and receive and offer 
support. If interested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D., or Sara Maggitti, 
Psy.D., at the Counseling Center 
at 410-516-8278. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries 
Exhibition” will run from June 
10, 2001, through May 5, 2002, 
at the corner of Lombard and 
Greene Streets. Brushella, the 
tooth fairy, leads you through 
toothbrushes through history. 
Learn proper tooth-friendly 
foods and how to remove sticky 
plaque with two interactive sta- 
tions. For more information, call 
410-706-0600 or visit 
www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Remnants of Antiquity: Coptic 
Textiles from Early featuring 
nearly eighty Coptic textiles from 
4th through 13th century Egypt 
will run at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Artuntil March 17,2002. 


For more information, call 410-_ 


396-6314. 


The Art of War and Peace will 
run at the American Visionary 
Art Museum until September 1, 
2002. Seventh exhibition featur- 
ing images, sculptures and tex- 
tile works created by peace vi- 
sionaries, utopians, soldiers, 
civilians and witnesses to hate 
crimes and genocide. For more 
information, call 410-244-1900. 


The Baltimore Colts: Almost 
Religion will run at the Babe 
Ruth Birthplace and Museum 
until March 31, 2002. Anall new 
exhibit focusing on the 35-year 
tradition of the Baltimore Colts. 
For more information, call 410- 
727-1539. 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn 
Vase and the Preakness will run 
at the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety until May 31, 2002. Displays 
photographs, a print and paint- 
ings honoring the history of 
horse racing in Maryland, as well 
as the silver trophy presented 
annually to the Preakness Stakes 
winner. For more information, 
call 410-685-3750. 


Facing Museums will run at the 
Walters Art Museum until June 
30, 2002. A collaboration with 
the Contemporary Museum of 
Baltimore to show works of pub- 
licart. For more information, call 
410-547-9000. 


Mechanical Form/Mechanical 
Vision will run at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art until April 7, 
2002. Anexhibition of more than 
35 photographs, paintings, 
sculptures and works on paper 
by some of the most prominent 
artists of the 20th century. For 
more information, call 410-396- 


6314. 


Blossoms and Beauties will run 
at the Walters Art Museum until 
April 7, 2002. A colorful exhibi- 
tion of Japanese works featuring 
cherry blossoms, flowering 
plumsand chrysanthemums. For 
more information, call 410-547- 


9000. 








By Hotty Martin 

















Winter/Spring Display will run 
in Wheaton until April 28, 2002. 
Colorful and fragrant spring 
flowering plants dress exhibits 
in imaginative and colorful de- 
signs. For more information call 


301-949-8230. 


The Closed Book: Seven Short 
Stories will run at The Walters 
Art Museum until Aug. 4, 2002. 
This exhibition will explore 
how particular markings on 
bindings often reveal fascinat- 
ing details about the people 
who once owned and used 
these books. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-547-9000. 


Civil War: The Maryland Story 
at the B&O Railroad Station 
Museum will run until March 
31, 2002. Learn political, eco- 
nomic and social changes in 
Maryland and Ellicott City 
during the Civil War through 
living historians. For more in- 
formation, call 410-461-1944. 





Campus Notes 


The dining halls are closed on 
Sunday, March 27, when most 
people return from Spring Break. 
Don’t go hungry! Join the sisters 
of Kappa Kappa Gamma in a 
decadentall-you-can-eat Break- 
fast-for-Dinner feast from 6 to 
10:30 p.m. in the AMR I Multi- 
purpose room. All proceeds go 
to the Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Hospital. Tickets are $3 (afford- 
able!) and canbe purchased from 
any Kappa sister. 


The Johns Hopkins Blue Key 
Society is now accepting appli- 
cations for new tour guides. 
Applications are in the Admis- 
sions Office lobby at Garland 
Hall. Ifyou have any questions, 
e-mail the Blue Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 
contact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue 
Key Advisor at 
admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or 


New Grad RNs... 
Begin your career 


in the right 


direction 


Find what you're looking for at Abbott 
Northwestern Hospital, tne Twin 
Cities’ largest hea'th care provider. 

New Grad RNs discover an 
exciting future at our state-of-the-art 
facility. Call us for an on-site tour at 
your convenience-See the difference. 


Other benefits include: 


* On-site BSN Completion Program — College of St. Catherine 
* Tuition & School Loan Reimbursement 


* Relocation Reimbursement 


« High Wages ¢ Flexible Staffing Options 


* Excellent Nurse/Patient Ratio 


+ Unique New Grad Residency Program 


Straight night difterential~ $4/hour for regularly scheduled RNs. Apply to: Human Re« 
sources, 800 East 28” Street, Minneapolis, MN 55407-3799, Fax: (612) 863-5485, Ph: 
(612) 863-8790 or email to: roxanne.lewis@allina.com or rochelle,stewart@allina.com. 


Call to arrange an on-site tour! EOE. 


Patients are the reason we exist. 
People are the reason we excel. _ 


www.allina.com 


& 


ABBOTT 
NORTHWESTERN 
HOSPITAL 

Alina Hospitals & Clinies 





Stephen Kayiaros, Membership 
Chair at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Sexual assault isa difficult topic 
to discuss, especially if it hap- 
pened to you, but it does occur 
and it does need to be talked 
about so you can move on with 
your life. We invite you to join 
us in an ongoing group discus- 
sion to help make sense of what 
happened and feel strong again. 
For more information, call Bar- 
bara Baum, Ph.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Coun- 
seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


Have familyissues followed you 
here to college? The counsel- 
ing center invites you to join a 
discussion group about han- 
dling family relationships as an 


undergraduate or graduate stu- 
dent. Topics are only limited 
by the number of people who 
come. If interested, call Larry 
David, Ph.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Coun- 
seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


The Counseling Center will be 
holding a weekly meeting for 
international students, under- 
graduate and graduate, tocome 
and discuss shared concerns 
about adjusting to living in the 
U.S., Baltimore and Johns Hop- 
kins. What is it like to be away 
from home, what are the chal- 
lenges and joys of life and study 
in another country? We are open 
to any concerns that you bring to 
the group. Ifinterested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D. or Michele 


Goldstein, M.A. at the Counsel- 
ing Center at 410-516-8278. 


Grief and Loss Support Group. 
The Counseling Center will of- 
fer a support group for any stu- 
dent who has experienced the 
loss of a close friend, parent, 
sibling, grandparent or others 
and would like to explore the 
impact of that loss. Ifinterested, 
contact Dr. Sara Maggittior Ms. 
Rosa Kim at 410-516-8278. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 





ie ieetae a $300reund | | STUDENT APARTMENT FOR LEASING 
BarePe $169 one way plustax. | | 1 BLOCK FROM JJU-HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 


www.airtech.com or 








(212)219-7000 





AVAILABLE, IMMED. CALL 410-262-7800 





http://www. jhunewsletter.com 
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THE GENERAL MUSICQUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Marcu 14, 2002 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





Sometimes, even the best of people suffer from a crisis of faith. 
Last week, the QM was one such person. After three semesters 
of back-breaking trivia-typing labor, the QM became besieged 
with doubts about the extent of her know-what knowledge. No 
quiz topic came easily to mind, and the ones that she managed 
to drag up from the dregs of her trivia tub failed to fire her 
imagination. While thinking up mind-bogglers is usually one of 
the QM’s favorite ways to spend a Saturday afternoon, last week 
the QM found herself helplessly stuck in front of the television, 
unable to make a move towards her computer (or, for that matter, 
towards her piles upon piles of homework). And thus, last week’s 
quiz might have been a bit below her accustomed level of excel- 
lence. This self-doubt was so severe that the QM was worried 
that she would spend the remainder of her last semester as QM 
scratching up quizzes about the MSE or Gilman Hall — but 
then, through the power of a simple compact disc, the QM 
regained her quizzical ways, and the future of the back page of 
the B section was once again secure 

What was it, you ask, that helped the QM climb out of her 
quiz-writing rut? Rachmaninoff. After about 10 hours of Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 18,on repeat in her CD player, the 
QM was completely revived. This was not the first time that 
music has affected the QM’s mood — no matter what her state 
of mind, it seems there is CD to accompany (orin the above case, 
change) her mood. She suspects that she is not alone in this 
regard: pop or rap when preparing fora night on the town, angry, 
bassy gutteralizing for when she is talking with her parents, 
classic rock as all-purpose background music, techno when she 
has energy to burn, blues when she is drinking scotch, funk 
when she is feeling funky — in light of music’s pivotal impor- 
tance in her life, and in the life of people in general, the QM 
whipped up The General Music Quiz! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring 
them in to the office, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill 
out the quiz online (at http://www. jhunewsletter.com). The win- 
ner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


1. A mere 192 words ago, the QM mentioned Serge 
Rachmaninoff as the man who was ultimately responsibly for 
renewing her quizzical vigor. The QM is a huge fan of the Rach 
— not only was he a brilliant composer and pianist, not only is 
his namefun to say if pronounced with an appropriately lymphy 
Russian accent, but (and this is the most important part) he 
shares his birthday with none other than the QM! What are the 
chances that two people as magnificently illustrious would come 
into the world on the same day of their respective years? This day 
will undoubtedly soon be an international holiday to mark the 
births of the QM and Rachmaninoff, and it would be wise to 
mark your calendars accordingly — what day, exactly, would 
you be marking? 


2. The QM, she isa heavy sleeper. On multiple occasions, her 
alarm clock nas roused her from sleep only long enough for her 
~ to turn it off — as such, she has taken to setting the alarm on her 


stereo system, at a decibel level that necessitates her getting out 
of bed immediately, lest the prolonged exposure damage her 
hearing. The QM’s AIWA sound system may be loud enough to 
wake her up and annoy her neighbors, but it is nowhere near the 
noise level of your average concert, much less the noise from the 
loudest concert ever. According to the good people at the 
Guinness Book of World Records, the loudest concert ever sounded 
in at 129.5 decibels. How loud is that? Almost as loud as a jet 
engine. Imagine a jet engine gearing up and motoring down the 
runway. Now, imagine the jet motoring on stage for an hour or 
two, in front of a group of screaming fans — there you have the 
Secrets of Steel tour (that’s the name of the band’s seventh album, 
not the band itself). The official record of 129.5 decibels was set 
at a show in Hanover, Germany — the QM is awaiting a class 
action lawsuit on behalf of all the ears in Hanover. If sucha suit 
should come about, what band would the plaintiffs name as the 
party responsible for their grief? 


3. If you come across a treble clef, then you'll know that the 
penultimate line before the staff is a what? 


4. How many black keys are there on a piano? 


5. Many people think that music isavery subjective art — that 
is to say, a person who prefers the Grateful Dead to the Dead 
Kennedys has different, but equal tastes. Of course, many people 
are also morons, and as anyone who has ever happened upon an 
episode of TRL can tell you, the people who scream themselves 
into a hernia over the latest vibrating blond have confused 
“musician” with “cutie in revealing clothing.” In reality, music is 
completely objective, and as soon as the rest of the world learns 
to conform to the QM’s musical tastes, the better. As it stands, the 
QM is hardly in the majority — she owns but four of the top 
twenty selling albums of all times — and she doesn’t even plan 
on purchasing the album that tops the list of best selling albums of 
all times. What album has outsold all others — name the band, the 
name of the album, and the number of times it went platinum. 


Obsessive Bonus! Of the top 20 selling albums, which one 
peaked lowest on the charts? (The QM italicized ‘lowest; but she 
doesn’t mean for this to be a trick question — 1 is the lowest 
number, but in terms of the music biz, the highest you can peak 
is 1.) List the band, album name, number of times platinum, its 
place in the top 20, and the number at which it peaked. 


6. This year, the Grammy for Album of the Year went to a 
soundtrack — for what movie? 


7. One thing about school like Hopkins — it’s not the kind of 
school that draws in big-name musical acts. This year’s sched- 
uled act for Spring Fair — which, if the QM is understanding 
things correctly, is the Roots — is by far the biggest name that’s 
come to Homewood in the QM’s three plus years at JHU. Of 
course, that’s only if you count acts who are famous before they 
hit Hopkins. At Spring Fair ‘99 the stage in Shriver Hall was set 


foranact who, at the time, was nothing more than a joke ofa one- 
hit wonder. Now, this bleached bad-boy is one of the best 
rappers in the business, courting praise and criticism for his 
incredibly clever, incredibly offensive lyrics. Who is it? 


8. This musician was nominated for a Nobel Peace Prize, but 
it wasn’t for his work in the Boomtown Rats — it was for being 
the driving force behind the Live Aid concert, held July 13, 1985, 
with proceeds going to the victims of the widespread famine on 
the African continent. He also co-wrote “Do They Know It’s 
Christmas?/Feed the World” the hit single performed by the 
famous-musician-composite group Band Aid. What musician 
is the QM talking about? 


9. What was Miles Davis’ middle name? 


10. One of the QM’s all-time favorite pieces of music is 
Mozart’s Requiem. The piece was commissioned by Count 
Franz Walsegg zu Stuppach, who planned on passing it off as his 
own work and then using it to commemorate the death of his 
wife. A wrench was thrown into the Count’s plans when Mozart 
decided to kick the bucket while in the middle of writing his 
Requiem. What is the name of the composer who finished the 
Requiem that is known today? 


Compulsive Bonus! Mozart started the Requiem. Number 9 
finished the Requiem. What is the name of the composer who 
was originally given the task of finishing Mozart's dying work, 
but then gave up rather quickly and then passed the piece on to 
Number 9 — in other words, who “middled” the Requiem? 


11. Everyone knows what MTV stands for — but who knows 
what VH1 stands for? 


12. Is it one of life’s little ironies that the man largely respon- 
sible for the most popular boy bands of the day is the exact 
physical opposite of the boys he discovered, molded, and repre- 
sented/represents?. The QM is not sure — ever since Alanis 
Morissette’s “Jagged Little Pill? the QM has been confusing 
“ironic, and ‘moronic. Maybe it’s ionic? Bionic? Symphonic? 
Who knows. Anyway, what is the name of the man who created, 
and was then fired by, the Backstreet Boys, Nsync,and O- Town? 


The winner of last week’s quiz was Jennifer Brown: Gome 
down to the Gatehouse to collect your prize. 
Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 
. athletic supporter; cup; jock strap 
ECDSi) a 
. 63,000 square feet 
. elliptical trainer 
. Barry Bonds (baseball); Jennifer Capriati, tennis 
. Art Howe 
7. National Collegiate Athletic Association; DI needs 7, D2 
needs 4, D3 needs 5 
8. blue 


Nom PWN 








EXPOSURE 
By JESSICA KAJEASZ 
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